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THE CARE OF ... 
COUNTRY HOVSES. 


RIEACIIMENTS from an old text run very great 
inger olf boring the reader, an. yet those who prize 
at is exquisite and valuable in our country house 
vi we think, lorgive the recurrence to an ancient 

topic. During the past week we have had evidence 

nad to pare that in spite ol the exhortations addressed from 
hese columns and elsewhere, the owners of country houses have 
t yet ilised the extraordinary dangers they run by not 

tak precautions against fire. ver and over again it has 
been out xrowtul task to record the utter destruction by 
burning of houses that have been handed down from generation 
» veneration, and contain priceless memorials of the centurie 

that have gone. Yet it is clearly evident that owners of such 
places do not take arning by example. To read the account o 


the fire at Durley-on-the-Hill is to recognise this with painful 
Hill was a house of exceptional beauty 
illustrated and described in th: 
issue of this paper dated February 24th, 1900, and a curious 
that the very old house which had belonged to 
Lord Harrington was burnt down during the Civil War. At the 
ipproach f the Royalists the Roundheads set fire to the 
little escaped the “malice of the destroyers’ 
except the stables. It was purchased subsequently by Daniel 
Finch, second Earl of Nottingham and Secretary of State to 
William II1., and it bas remained in the possession of the same 
family up to the present time. ‘To read the 
of Burley-on-the-Hill is to that 
in occurrence in the 


Bs wriey-on 
interest. It 


VIN rine 
ind histori Was 


comcidence 18 


pullding, ind 


account of the burning 
preparations are not 
made against such ordinary country house. 
It belonged to the executors of the late Mr. G. H. Finch, who 
“father ”’ of the House oi Commons, but 
since his death about a year ago it has been let on a long lease 
to Captain I. Guest and Captain Henry Guest. They had spent 
sums on extensions and improvements. which only 


realise 


ior some years was the 


large were 


completed at the end of last week. 


i 





In tact, the 
ite as Tuesday, August 4th, and 


new 


tenants took up residence in the house as 
the next day they entertained a 
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jouse partv, which included Mr. Winston C Presi 
dent of the Board ot Trade, and one of the most 
members of the Opposition, Mr. IF. E. Smith. 


connected, it 1s said, with 


hurchill, 
promising 
On the very next 
. flue from the 


aay a tire broke out, 


kitchen. The flame spread with rapidity; but what we are 
concerned with just now is the means that were at hand for 
combating them. In the account of the fire which appeared 


the morning papers, emphasis ts laid on the lack of water. The 
main front was about 2o0o!ft. long, and the east and west wings were 
nearly 1ooft.in length. To deal with such an extent of building with 
sural to require comment, yet as far as we can 
not equipped with any of the modern 
with fire. Messages had to be 
Oakham, Melton Mowbray and 
before help could come from such a 
distance the damage was done. Asa matter of fact, the 
and their could do nothing, while the flames licked up 
not only an exquisite piece of architecture, but many valuable 


buckets was too ab 
vather the building was 
applances for ae addressed 
through the telephone to 


Stamtord; but, 


Ale 


obviously, 
nosts 


iriends 


tapestries and paintings along with some letters from Oliver Crom 
that had been treasured in the house since the days of the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
warfare has developed his natural resourcefulness, did all that 
He saved the despatch-box which belonged to the 
Government and tried his very best to get away 
more artistic contents of the house; but it was impossible, 


well 
whose experience ol 
was possible, 
some ot the 
with 


the poor resources at their disposal, for the guests to make any 


ippreciable impression upon the fire. Even the fire brigades 
were powerless; there was only a small reservoir ot water 
near, and alter ten minutes’ pumping the supply failed. After 
that water had to be carried from a pond a quarter of a mile 


iway. Thus the fire had perforce to rage till it had consumed 


the beautiful mansion house and the priceless treasures it 
contained, 

Such a story requires very little comment indeed. \ fire 
is one of those accidents against which there is a temptation 
not to make adequate preparation. before its occurrence, 


remote that it seems 
purchase and erect the 


its breaking out are so 
almost like a waste of money to 
that would enatle the occupants of the 
to deal adequately with an outbreak, and so the 
told of many an old 
weil gets broken at 
is not equipped with modern 
almost certain to be 


the chances ol 
inachinery house 
same tale 
The pitcher that 
last, and the house which 
appliances for overcoming fire is 
involved in destruction sooner or later. We 


continues to be house, 


goes olten to the 


have seen how this occurred in the present case, and earliet 
in the week Normanhurst, the residence of Lord Brassey, 
near Battle, was destroyed in a similar manner. In _ this 
case steam engines and manuals arrived from St. Leonards, 
Hastings, Bexhill and Battle, but were, as a fatal sentence 
in the newspaper tells us, handicapped by lack of water. 
Lord Brassey himself and Mr. JT. A. Brassey could do 
little more than look on. There are points of similarity in the 


two cases. As at Burley-on-the-Hill, a week-end party was 
being entertained, and the fire broke out in the kitchen chimney. 
\ third coincidence is that both houses suffered severely from 
the scarcity of water. If there had been an abundance of water 
at hand it is possible and even probable that the conflagration 


would have been overcome at a comparatively early period, 


even by the very rudimentary means that were available. 
Those who own country houses will surely take warning, 
even though it be at the eleventh hour. If they merely 
regarded themselves as the owners of private property, it 
would well be worth their while to take measures tor pre- 


venting fire or subduing its ravages. But 
than that. In many they are the ct 
heirlooms handed down from the past 
and no art can ever 1 destroved —- and 
therefore their pressing and bounden duty to equip their 
property with modern appliances for dealing with fire. it is not 
our place here to say which of these are the most effective, or to 
praise one at the expense of the others. There are, as a point of 
tact, several firms that make a speciality of appliances for dealing 
with fire, and it seems to us an imperative duty on the part of all 
who own country and the things that country 
contain, that they should equip these properties with the latest 
and most ellicacious means of fighting it. 


they are much mute 
cases todians of priceless 
-heirlooms that no riches 
estore when one 


it 1s 


houses houses 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss James. 
() Miss James is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William James of West Dean Park, Chichester, and a niece ol 
Sir Charles Stewart Forbes of Castle Newe, Aberdeenshire. 


.” It is particularly requested that no permtussions to photofsraph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
Waen such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correshondence at once to him, 
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ING EDWARD'S visit to the Kaiser is being watched 
with affectionate interest by his subjects. It is 
hoped by a great many of us that time may allay 
the uncomfortable feeling with which Germany 
and Great Britain are regarding one another just 


b 


v up between them 


now, and that a higher rivalry will spring 
than that of seeing which can spend the most money on its 
navy and army. On the Continent it is usual to describe this 
country as bellicose in nature, and past history, to be frank, 
does not entirely clear us of the accusation; but the vreat 
majority of English men and women would regard a quarrel 


with Germany as a deadly misfortune to both countries. For- 
tunately fur them, the King is an avowed peacemaker, and those 
who do justice to the Emperor must admit that during his reign 
he has done his best to keep his people out of the horrors of 
war. ‘The two rulers, therefore, may be regarded as united in 
their desire for the prolongation of peaceful relations, and time, 
which effects so much, may, perhaps, produce kindlier feelings 
between those who are at present hostile. It is not so long since 
every schoolboy in England thought it part of his duty to fight 
every Frenchman, and yet in a few years that animosity has 
given place to perfectly friendly feelings. The omen is a 
good one. 


Since Parliament has made a_ short adjournment. till 
the autumn, and those who are not violent politicians may 
perhaps be forgiven tor hoping that the rival controversialists 
will give them a rest during the few weeks that have to 
elapse before our legislators meet again. During that part 
of the session which is past two Hills of very great importance 
have been added to the Statute Book, namely, the Old Ave 
Pensions Lill and the Irish University Bill. Ot the former of 
these it may be said, in the language of Mr. Walter Long, 
that the introduction of the Dill raised such expectations among 
the poor class of the population that to pass 
other became an imperative duty, and we can only hope now 
that it will work to the benefit of the unfortunate old people for 
whom it was designed. But that part of the session which is to 
come will have its time taken up with very contentious measures. 
lhe Education Bill, the Licensing Bill and the Miners’ Eight 
Hours bill all await discussion, and it is to be feared that the 
ardent politicians will not let them rest till Parliament meets, but 
that the quiet days of recess will be disturbed by arguments for 
and against them. 


it in some form or 


With the record voyage across the Atlantic made by 
the Indomitable, with the Prince of Wales and suite on board, 
it will be generally agreed that the construction of more 
vessels of this kind is distinctly advisable, for the Indomitable 
is made to fight as well as to run away, and would have 
a very important part to enact in a naval battle. It could 
hold any slower ship in check, engage it in battle at 
its own time, could fence, burry out of the way when 
that polic y was the more advisable, and, generally speaking, 
demonstrate the truth of the inference drawn from the 
Japanese operations against the Russians —that speed is ot 
supreme importance in a war vessel. That we should build 
more vessels of this description is the moral that must inevitably 
be drawn. Nothing that has occurred since Lord Cromer made 
his significant speech in the House of Lords about a possible 
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war removes the danger from the path, and, obviou 
to retain the command of the North Sea--which, indeed, is 
essential to our safety—-it will only be by having this class of 
ship in as great number as we can afford. 


The writer of this note saw with his own eyes corn cut 
in several counties before August came. Unless these cases 
were wonderfully exceptional, it means that over a_ great 
part of the country the fields are likely co be well clear of 
corn before September Ist, and in those places where they 
care to get at their birds so early there will be little or no 
standing corn to hinder them. Whether the birds will be ready 
for them so soon is another story. Towards the end of July the 
writer saw two good coveys dusting themselves almost beside 
each other on the same small stretch of highway. The one was 
composed of tiny little creatures hardly larger than sparrows, the 
other of quite well-grown birds, which will be fully big enough 
tor the gun by the First. There is this difference ail the country 
over, as we learn; some very forward coveys will be quite large 
and strong enough for shooting when September comes in; 
others, probably a majority, will be comparative cheepers all 
through that month. 


A further report upon the harvest has now been received, 
and it is an improvement upon that which appeared early in July, 
because the weeks between have been in every way favourable 
to the ripening of grain. The result may be summarised in the 
statement that if we take the whole of the United Kingdom 
the crops should be very nearly up to what is considered an 
average. No doubt individuals will complain, because on many 
farms the straw is stunted and the berries have not filled and 
ripened as might have been expected. A considerable numbet 
of farmers have sown more wheat this year than they did last, 
because of the prices they received. On a single holding that 
we know of, instead of 150 acres being devoted to wheat, close 
on 400 acres are allotted to it this year. The price received last 
year was 38s. 6d. a quarter. We are afraid that those who 
expect anything like that this season will be disappointed. The 
amount of wheat going into Chicago at the present moment is 
three times as great as it was in 1907, and the vast harvests that 
are being reaped in Canada are certain to pull down the price of 
English wheat. 


CLOISTERED. 
\ll day I watch the brazen sky, 
\nd hear the tramp of way-worn feet 
That echo down the dusty street 


Until the day has said yood-bve. 


But when the day is done | creep 

Still closer to my pris yn-bars 

And see the army of the stars 

Climb slovly up heaven’s sapphire steep 

\nd every star’s a lamp to keep 

My soul from stumbling on the way 

That wanders far at shut of day 

To Dreamland through the gate of sle« ). 
\NGELA GORDON 


It is pleasant to see signs among the cottagers all the 
country over of a constantly increasing interest in the flowers 
which they are able to grow to brighten their little gardens. 
This is not restricted to those who have the fortune to live in 
places where the flowers grow readily and in the kindliest 
surroundings. Even in the unpromising colliery districts the 
people are beginning more and more to avail themselves of the 
means of making all about them less black by cultivating such 
flowers as will defy the evil influences of the universal coal dust 
and smoke. That they come off black to the touch does not 
prevent their showing a cheerful splash of colour. A deal may 
be done, by the gift of a few seeds or cuttings, which cost next 
to nothing, in the way of encouraging this delightful interest in 
things of beauty among people whose ordinary lite does not show 
them many aspects that are beautiful. 

This week has witnessed sucn an invasion of the Scotch and 
other moors as must constitute something like a record. ‘The 
trains going North on Monday and ‘Tuesday were crowded so 
that standing room scarcely could be had, and the great London 
termini were animated with groups of porters, dogs, guns, port 
manteaux, children and their mothers. No doubt the prop tion 
who are actually going toshoot is smaller than might at first sight 
be imagined. Early August is a very suitable time for migrating 
Northwards, and there are thousands of people who enjoy the 
cool air coming over the heather-clad hills without carine anv 
thing about sport. It is curious to think that 100 years ago 
the hills to which these pilgrims are journeying were barren and 
forbidding wastes. A French geographer of those days drew 
a line in his map trom the Forth to the Clyde and wrote over the 
northern half of Scotland “* ‘Terre inculte et h ibitée par sauvages.”’ 
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In reference to Mr. H. B. Macpherson’s article on the 
woodcock in our pages last week, Mr. J. A. Harvie- Brown 
has sent us a tiny reprint of an article in “ The Annals of 
Scottish Natural History,” dealing with the distribution of the 
woodcock in the central districts of the Forth area in the spring 
of 1go8., It was about May 16th that the woodcock began 
to appear In excepluion illy large numbers in woods frequented by 
the birds during the nesting season. Gamekeepers on the look 
out for pheasants’ eggs reported that there were as many as in 
1go2. On one property no fewer than sixty-five nests were 
found and forty-five on the next, and there are a number even on 
the islands of the Lesser Cumil rae, We cannot vo mto all the 
facts collected by one of the most patient and thorough-going 
naturalists living, but those of our readers who are specially 
interested in the subject will be well advised to write to Mr. 
Harvie- Brown for his little reprint. 


Specimens of one or two kinds of oranges imported from 
Khodesia seem to have given every satisfaction. ‘They are both 
of the larger pipless and of what we call the tangerine 
varieties. The point which should increase the popularity of 
this citrous fruit of Khodesia is that, grown as it is in the 
Southern Hlemisphere, it ripens at a different time from the 
oranges which come normatiy to our markets, For this reason, 
while it promises a real addition to our fruit supply, it gives no 
cause for alarm on the part of the orange-growers in Florida, 
California, or Tangier, that a new competitor is coming to 
contest their market. And, finally, it opens the prospect of a 
profitable industry to the agricultural settler in Khodesia. — if 
oranges will do well, there seems no reason why the other 
citrous fruits—lemons and limes—should not be grown with 
equal success, 

Ihe late Sir John Millais, the great painter, was one of the 
keenest salmon anglers ever known. He had that entrancing 
love of the sport for its own sake—which is so unintelligible to 
those who have it not—that he would go out on the Tay when the 
river had run down gin-clear and flog the crystal water day after 
day without a rise or the remotest prospect, as it seemed, of 


for what he 


getting one. He never thought of apologising 
considered only a proper enthusiasm, but once he explained to 
the present writer the motive which gave him his imperishable 
hopetulness. He had amused himsell, when a friend was flogging 
way at the water without an apparent response, by lying on 
the high bank above the spot over which the fly w is working. 
Phough his triend trom where he was throwing could not see it, 
Sir John was able to see that at every swim of the fly in the pool 
a fish rose trom the bottom, sailed up within a foot of the fly, 
and accompanied it at that distance as it floated round. “ Now, 
who knows,” he asked, ‘that a fish is not similarly following 
every swim of my fly and the vision of that unseen fish gave 
him zeal to go on, day alter day, at his unprofitable casting. 


H.M. Inspector of Fisheries tor Scotland expresses in his 
annual report his belief that he is able to record a salmon of 
1o3lb. as having been caught in the Forth, a few miles below 
Stirling in 1got or 1g02. Tle remarks that “*no visible record 
of the fish was retamed, since the possession of the fish was 
fraught with a certain amount of danger to the captors.” It is 
very annoying. Here is a salmon beating all previous weights 
by 1glb., and yet on such meagre and belated evidence that it 
cannot be accepted as a record. ‘There is no reason for doubting 
the possibility of a roolb. Scottish salmon, but we must walk by 
sight not by taith when records are in question, or where should 
we be? 

What the novelists term **a homely human interest’ has 
evidently been touched by the correspondent who wrote to us 
last week for advice about a smoky chimney. In the house this 
is what the toothache is to the human being, “the hell o’ a’ 
diseases,” as the irate Robert Burns called it. Among things very 
imperiectly understood is the natural history of the chimney. 
Most people have only ascertained the fact that if it smokes at 
all, it does so at the most inconvenient moment. When a very 
chill autumnal or spring wind is blowing over the meadows, and 
making us long for the fireside, then is the opportunity of the 
wicked chimney, which belches forth smoke until, to escape from 
it, we are desperate enough even to face the horrors of the cold 
blast. And it must be said that the builder—the country builder 
be it noted, for the smoky chimney haunts Arcadia more than the 
town—is full of devices to check its vic ous propensities, but 
they are very seldom successful. Our co.respondent, however, 
deserves the thanks of the community, because he has drawn 
forth the experience of others. 

lire is more important than smoke, and we particularly 
invite the attention of our readers to the leading article, in which 
it is sought to impress the owners of houses With their responsi- 
bilities. Even as regards their own pocket it is well worth their 
while to secure the best modern apphances for over oming tire, 
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and as trustees of heirlooms that are often of national importance 
their duty is even more clearly defined. The cases on which 
comment is made show that in many country houses it is usual 
to neglect the most rudimentary precautions for obviating 
disasters of this kind. The one feature that is common to all 
he accounts given of recent fires is that there was a lack ot 
water for quenching purposes. The moral then is that every 
country house ought to be plentitully supplied with water for 
use in case of an emergency. How to apply water and how to 
take effective measures for the preservation of country houses 
will be the theme of a series of articles that we hope to publish 
in the near future. 





\ brief telegram appeared in Tuesday's papers to the 
effect that Mr. Wilbur Wright on his aeroplane rose to a height 
of fifteen métres, described a figure of eight on it and returned 
gracefully to his starting-point. This seems to mean that at last 
the flying-machine has arrived in a practical form. No doubt 
the future will see many modifications of the present plan. Any- 
one who looks at the old models of railway trains, motors, 01 
even the humble bicycle, will not need to be told how quickly 
improvements are made in mechanism. Inventors may be few 
and far between, but there never was a time which held so many 
skilful mechanicians as are living to-day, men who, if they once 
vet an idea into their heads, can go on improving it to any extert. 
It does not, therefore, seem any extravagant belief that before 
many years are passed the aeroplane will be a conveyance in 
constant use. Most of us will be ready to breathe a prayer that 
the time will come soon, for the atmosphere is a wide entity, and 
we cannot imagine that, even if it were thick with flying-machines, 
as much dust would be stirred up as is now by a single motor-car 
travelling along a British highway. 


GARDEN THOUGHTS. 
He that is a garden’s friend 
Groweth calm and wise, 
And after death shall rise and tend 
A plot in Paraclise. 
Pansies, pansies, 
Warm as fireside fancies. 
Such tender graces 
In their babv-faces! 
Thoughts from Mary’s mother-lore 
Of the blessed Babe she bore 
And of His dear embraces. 
Pure as virgin dream 
The Mary-lilies gleam, 
And the red-hearied rose 
Glows and glows 
Warmer and more brave since he 
Is set against their purity. 
DOKOTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


Much sympathy will be felt with the survivors of Dr. 
W. W. Andrew of Hendon. He was a well-known Army 
surgeon, who, upon his retirement from the Army, held several 
appointments in Hendon, but it is the manner of his death to 
which we would call attention. While driving in his carriage he 
was stung in the face by gnats, and this caused erysipelas, from 
which he died. Most of us have had reason to know that 
stinging and biting insects are much more numerous this year 
than usual, although, curiously enough, one of the greatest ot 
summer pests, the wasp, is not at all numerous, In fact, where 
thousands used to come last year and the year before, scarcely 
one has been seen this year; but the number of biting insects is 
much beyond what is usual. We do not know of any way of 
preventing them from biting. and should be glad to have 
hints from our readers that might be of service in this way. It 
is comparatively easy to treat the skin which has been attacked, 
as on being washed with eucalyptus or any of those essential oils 
which are used as disinfectants the pain and irritation go away. 
\Ve have, however, been assured by one of the most famous of 
living African travellers that no recipe he has tried has ever kep 
the flies from biting or stinging. 


The burglary at Lord Wimborne’s house ought to serve 
as a usetul reminder to those who are starting on their holidays. 
It is not suggested that Lord Wimborne was going off for such 
a purpose, but there are many thousands of people who, at this 
season of the year, are going out of town. Some of them are 
very careful indeed, and not only lock and bar their doors, but 
tuke the ordinary means of ensuring a little extra attention from 
the policeman. Others seem to think that if they put the cat 
out of doors and turn the key, they have every right to expect 
that on their return they will find the rooms exactly as they left 
them. But this is only to throw temptation in the way of the 
burglar. He is shrewd enough to know when a house is not 
taken care of, and, given time and opportunity, there is no 
ordinary lock or bar good enough to keep him out. 





—— 
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FINER collection of yachts has seldom, if ever, been seen 
than that assembled at Cowes last week for the time- 
honoured regatta of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
Larger fleets mav in past years have been present, 
but individually the modern craft are far in advance 

of their predecessors. Tie Royal yachts Victoria and Albert 
and Alexandra stood out prominently on account of their great 
size: but for good looks neither could compare with Mr. Morton 
I’, Plant’s new lolanda or Sir Thomas Lipton’s Erin. But it 
was among the sailing craft that the greatest progress in the 
science of naval architecture was most apparent. Shamrock, 
White Heather, Brynhild and Nyria struck one as being almost 
perfect examples of the first-class racing cutter, while the 
15-métre yachts, Mariska, Shimna and Ma’‘oona, are certainly 
an improvement upon the 52-footers and 2o0-raters of the 
past. But of all this goodly array none filled the eve 
with such a compiete sense of satisfaction as the magnili- 
cent schooners Germania, Meteor, Cicelv, Cetonia and Adela, 
surely the finest fleet of “two-stickers”’’ ever got together. 
lt the fixture were nothing but a social function—which, 
indeed, many of the visitors seemed to think it—the weather 
during the early part of the week would have been perfect; but 
for racing purposes the breeze was of too fickie a nature to make 


for good sport. ‘Take, for example, the 23-métre race on the 


B ken & Son, 
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opening day. At the Nab, Shamrock was no less than 23min. 
ahead of Brynhild, but, sailing into a zone of calm, was passed 
and beaten by the Nicholson cutter, which brought up a snoring 
breeze with her. Such is the “‘ glorious uncertainty” of yacht 
racing; glorious, indeed, for the vessel that has the luck, but 
particularly galling to those who have to bear *‘ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
day the new Germania made her first appearance in English 
waters, and, although leading her opponents home, she failed to 
concede the allotted time allowances. That this light-weather 
trial afforded no true test of Germania’s capabilities was demon- 
strated on Wednesday when she won the Kaiser's Cup, sailing 
the course in record time and beating Cicely under the Intet 
national time scale. Herr Krupp’s handsome vessel is the first 
large racing yacht ever built in Germany, and her splendid 
performance created a very favourable impression. Averaging 
over thirteen knots, Germania sailed the old Queen's Cup course 


In the schooner race on the same 


in 3hr. 35min. risec., or approximately a quarter of an hou 
faster than the record establisned by Meteor in 1go2. 

The popular event of the week was, of course, the race for 
the King’s Cup on Tuesday, but viewed from a sporting aspect 
the match was positively farcical. By confining the entry to 
yachts owned by members of the Squadron most of the best 
racing craft were eliminated; and as no restrictions were made 





GERMANI/A, Copyright. 
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Beker ) THE START FOR THE AING'S CUP. Copyright. 
is to rig or tonnage, the vessels that competed were about as deservedly popular, as no man has done more for the class 
ill-a rted a lot as could be got together. The tleet included of late years than her owner. Mr. burton has been a prominent 
rynhild, a modern 23-métre cutter; the big schooners Meteor, figure in the yachting world for many years past, having 
Cicely and Cetonia; Zinita, an old 65-lfooter, now converted to ,wned in succession Penitent, Gauntlet, Lucida and Britomart. 
yawl rig; Cariad, a ketch, built and used tor fishing purposes; He invariably steers his yacht and acts as his own skipper, and 

ind Corsa e and bloodhound, two old-time craft with straight no better sportsman ever tt ul a deck. 

tems that were built in the early seventies. Brynhild, at Wednesday was a day of heavy weather, which proved 
ratch, was set to concede Bloodhound over an hour, or in a disastrous to at least two of the racing craft. At the start o 
won bree ze a distance of, say, ten or eleven miles. As was the handicap match, L’ Esperance crashed into Bloodhound and 
ly to be expected, the ten competitors soon spread out in tove in the latter’s bows. As the famous old cutter was found 
Indian file, and the race degenerated into a mere procession, and to be filling rapidly she was headed for the shore and beached on 
t poor one at that. With plenty of windward work the scratch the Shrape mud, where she now lies sunk. | ‘I-sperance had her 
vacht won easily, beating the schooner Cicely home by nearly starboard planking stove in and returned to ‘he harbour, leaving 
ilf-an-hour, Ot the others but two finished within an Xenia, the only other competitor, to sail over. The Marquess of 
uur of the winner, while six of them, being still out of sight, \ilsa and his friends were rescued from the sinking Bloodhound 
were not timed at all. Such an apology for yacht-racing by a boat from Sir Thomas Lipton’s Erin, while the captain and 
to say the least, crew got ashore in 


their own boat. 
Much sympathy 
was expressed fo1 
Lord Ailsa at the 
loss of his cutter, 
for which he 
had a great affe 

tion. She was 
built for him by 
William Fife, sen., 
in 1874, and wa: 
the crack cutter ol 
her time. Lord 
\ilsa quite recently 
repurchased the 
boat to save her 
irom the ship 
breaker’s hands 
and had her fitted 
with hollow spars 
and new canvas. 
Having been thus 
** modernised,”’ the 
veteran seemed to 


bordering upon thre 
hidicrous, and it 1s 
urely time 
that the Royal 
Yacht Squadron 


irranged the con 


lines. Mr. W. P. 
burton added the 
coping-stone to hi 
Cateer as a racing 
owner by winning 
the challenge cup 
presented by the 
comm xlore of the 
Koyal London 
Yacht Club to the 
15-meétre class, 
lhe conditions 
attaching to this 
new International 
trophy, which ts 
have taken a new 
lease of life, and 
had already 
credited her owne! 
with several 
prizes this season. 
Should the old 
cutter be damaged 
beyond repair, it 
iS hoped that the 
victory ol the —— . —jea Marquess will 
M ylne-designed repiace her with a 
SReses wes ANE SON BRYNH/ILD Copyrighi new Bloodhound 


valued at £250 
render it necessary 
lor a yacht to win 
two out ol a serie 

of three races, and 
Mr. Burton’ 

lritomart was suc- 
cesstul on Monday 
ind again on 


Wednesday. The 
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that will carry his colours as successfully as did her predecessor 
in days of yore. 

Handicapping yachts on their past performances is never a 
very satisfactory method, and it is certainly not improved by 
framing different scales of time allowances for light and heavy 


Syuonas & Co 


weather, as was done at Cowes this year. In theory the idea is 


perhaps a good one, but when put into practice it seldom proves 
Satisfactory. At the time appointed for the start there may be 
a flat calm, or the lightest of airs, and the sailing committee 
signal the light-weather handicap. But in fine summer 
Weather a fresh breeze often fills in towards noon and, 
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gaining in force as the day wears on, is apt to completely, 
upset the calculations of the handicapper. Phe handicap: 
during the past Cowes Week have not been viewed with favour 
by many of the racing owners, who on several occasions preferred 
to remain at their moorings rather than embark upon what they 


SHAMROCK. Copyright. 


regarded in the light of forlorn hopes. Owing to the unsati 

factory nature of the handicap the only starters in the match for 
the Town Cup on Thursday were Cicely and Cetonia. Germania’ 
owner can hardly be blamed for declining to race,as the task 


was set was an impossible one. There was a hard northerly 
breeze | 


owing, and Cetonia, the winner, sailed the course at an 








to 
for 


4 “gre? 





West & Sor BLOODHOUND WINNING HER LAST 
average speed of 12} knots. To have successfully conceded 
the allotted allowance to Cetonia the German schooner 
would have had to iverage nea4riy 14 knots, a speed 
considerably yvreater than that she attained when sailing the 
old Queen Cup course in record time on Wednesday. 
Cicely, also, was very harshiv treated in having to allow 
Cetonia, a yacht some thirty tor larver than hersell, ti4mn. 

/ * Y 7 ’ . 

INCOLNSHTIRE 

4 4 A AA 4 4 
l is only by a survey of the past that we can appreciate the 
advantaye s of the wood roads ol the pre sent day. Before 


the days of Macadam and the demand for improvement to 

enable coaches with four horses to travel at what was then 

a high speed, and betore steam road-rolling met the require 
ments of a road to carry heavy steam ploughing machinery, the 
roads of Lincolnshire (excepting the principal main roads) wer 
practicable for riding over, but inadequate for carriage traffic. 
Some of the roads are of great antiquity and are carried along the 
tops of the great embankments, many of which kept and keep the 
rivers within their bounds. These embankments, in Lincolnshire 
and to the south of the Wash, by Holbeach and Gedney Marshes, 
are among the earliest works of our forefathers, like those on the 


coast of Holland I:ven as late as 100 years ago it was difficult 
to move about in the Marsh Country and to reach the market 
towns from the low lands except in dry weather. In the marsh 


land near Holbeach the roads were so bad that the body of a 
dead inhabitant was brought with difficulty to Holbeach Church 
the day previous to the funeral, as it would not have arrived in 
time for the funeral if a start had been made on the same day. 
Notwithstanding the agricultural de pression of recent times, and 
the revolution in local trade caused by the railways, a greate1 
and increasing sum is raised year by year in the county for the 
upkeep of the roads, and there is a gradual improvement in them 
and consequent economy in wear and tear of horses and carriages. 
Originally the centre of the road only received its tribute of stone: 
the enlightened surveyors of to-day find that the “ haunches,” o1 
sides of the roads, must also be considered and made strong 
enough to carry the centre; the old road was like an arch without 
abutments. Holbeach was formerly the centre of a large district, 
and there was much trafic in wool and other agricultural 
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on a day when the weather 

conditions afforded a_ reach 
a over the greater part of the 
course. Mr. Whittaker’s 
schooner certainly led Cetonia 
home, but only by a little 
over a minute, and had the 
latter’s mainsail set better 
the limit boat would in all 
probability have been first to 
cross the line. 

On the closing day the 
first-class cutters sailed an 
excellent match for the 
Squadron prizes, but as it was 
a reach all the way round 
the course the race was 
rather lacking in_ incident. 
Shamrock had the best of 
the start, and, leading through 
out, won by) 2min. trom 
White Heather. The schooner 
race was unquestionably the 
finest spectacle of the week, 
no less than six magnificent 
‘*two-stickers hoisting 
colours. The start was 
one of the prettiest ever seen 
at Cowes, for “the fleet came 
to the line in a_ cluster. 
With all their “flying kites” 
aloft the schooners went away 
to the westward in a 
northerly breeze, 
and Germania began to open 
out a lead. On the return 
journey, however, Cicely, 
getting a better wind, went 
to the front, but Germania 
soon recovered her position 
and led to the finish. The 
German vessel, however, failed 


moderate 


to concede the allotted time 


> Fy Sopyright . ; 
RACE. a to Clara, which was In 
receipt of 36min., and had 
to rest content with second prize. In the 15-métre class, 


Shimna, cleverly sailed by her owner, Mr. J. R. Payne, was 


the victor, turning the tables on Lritomart, which had beaten 
her for the International Challenge Cup earlier in the 
week. The week's racing, which presented many interesting 
features, was concluded with the usual firework display and 
illumination Francis Bb. Cooke. 


ROAD LORE. 


produce through the town, from and to London and the North. 
Now it is a small market town. Its ancient name was Oldbeche, 
so called from having been built near an old beach, which the 
receding of the water had left, as is evident from the various 
embankments that have been made; all the land close to the 
town has been at some former period covered with the waters of 
the North Sea. Foundations of walls and pavements have been 
discovered here, as also several funeral urns and coins, seals, etc. 
Here once flourished the ancient families of Welby and Moulton, 
leet, Harrington, D’Acres, etc. ‘The church (All Saints’) is a 
magnificent specimen of architecture. It has a square tower, 
surmounted by an octagonal ornamental spire; the porch has two 
circular towers; there are some handsome monuments in the 
church, and some curious epitaphs in the churchyard ; for 
instance : 


She'd 20 young teeth, after 72 years old 


And at 76 her Corps was laid in the mould, 
Leneath this stone lies our dear child, 
Whose gone from we 

For evermore into Eternity ; 

Where we hope that we shall go to he, 

But him shail ne’er go back again to we. 


Life is a journey of a winter’s day, 

Where many breakfast, and then post away, 
Some few stay dinner, and depart full fed ; 
Fewer that sup, and then retire to bed. 


Samuel Fotheringham, said to have invented great improvements 
in clocks, lived in Holbeach in 1745. In this town was born 
Henry Rands (alias Bishop Holbech), who was brought up in 
the Abbey of Ramsey; he was Suffragan Bishop of Bristol to 
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Latimer of Worcester in 1537, made Dean of Worcester 1541, 
translated to Rochester 1544 and from thence to Lincoln 1547. 
The famous antiquary Stukeley was also born here. He 
commenced his education in the Free Grammar School and after 
wards went to Cambridge, where he made medicine and botany 
his special studies. He was born in November, 1687 (being 
descended from an ancient family in Lincolnshire), took his 
degree of M.B. in physic in 1709 and was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1717 or 1718; he was a great 
traveller and in his travels acquired a zealous love of antiquities. 
He was ordained to the Church on July 20th, 1730, presented to the 
living of All Saints’, Stamford. and afterwards became Rector 
of St. Peter's in that town and Vicar of Somerby, near Newark. 
Ile became also Rector of St. George's, Oveen Square, London, 
where he died on March 3rd, 1765, aged seventy-eight. His account 
of Stonehenge and his many valuable works on the antiquities of 
his land place him foremost among the early valuable antiquarians 
who brought into notice the treasures which were being lost ot 
destroyed, 

Some forty or fifty years ago the writer was told by a relative 
(who was High Sheriff for Cambridge 
shire and Huntingdonshire) of a wild 
and lawless gang of men who lived in 
the Marsh Country near Holbeach. 
They were noted for every kind of 
evil doing, mischief and practical 
joking, and were a terror to the neigh- 
bourhood. Either from fear or favour 
many of the neighbouring inhabitants 
were in league with them. ‘This state 
of things appears to have existed some 
120 years ago. One of the bandit gang 
who had done some robbery on the 
London road was traced to Holbeach, 
about a quarter of an hour in advance 
of his pursuers. A Flolbeach farmer 
was at the time commencing to build a 
stack of corn; the pursued dismounted 
and led his horse into the middle of it; 
before his pursuers overtook him he 
and his horse were enclosed in the 
corn; the farmer's men, in reply to 
questions, said a man answering to 
the description had passed by some 
quarter of an hour ; the pursuers hurried 
forward and the fugitive escaped, one 
of the many “Dick Turpins” at Hol- 
beach at that time. On one occasion a 
waggon-load of wool reached the old 


inn near the church. The gang plied 
the waggoner with spirits and sent him 


helpless to bed; they unloaded th: 
wool, took off the wheels and fore 
carriage of the waggon, hauled up the 
body of the waggon to the aisle roof of 
the church, and thence to the nave root 
(both of these roofs are nearly flat). 
rhe wheels and bales were afterwards 
raised and the latter loaded on the 
waggon—-not an easy work in the night. 
The amazement of the waggoner, when 
he rose in the morning, sobered, to find 
the whole load on the top of the church 
can be understood. Every imaginable 
practical joke and wild mischief was 
perpetrated by these men. From the 
Marsh Country many pedestrians would 
suddenly find themselves in the stream 
over which they were walking upon a 
timber plank bridge, the plank having 
been sawn trom underneath nearly to 
the surface. The last act of this gang 
was a diabolical one. There were four 
chief leaders of the gang, and one of 
them died in the marshland. According 
to custom his body was brought to 
Holbeach the day before the funeral 
and placed in the church. At mid- 
night a light was seen in the chancel 
of the church. A ladder was procured 
and placed to the window by a gentle- 
man in the town; to his horror he saw 
three men playing cards by the light of 
two candles at the altar table. The 
fourth, with cards in hand, was the 
dead body of their friend, who had 
been taken from the coffin and placed 
in the altar chair to play “ dummy ”; the 
lawless men were determined to have 
one more gambling game with thei 
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dead comrade. This shocking episode caused such horror that 
the whole neighbourhood rose against the foul nest of wicked men. 
The gang, having lost its strongest leader, was scattered. and 
Hoibeac h was cleared of the wi ked lot. STEPHEN AVELING. 


PICTURES WITH - ; 
THE HAND-CAMER A. 


IGH TNESS seems to be the keynote ot modern camera 
construction; and whether this 1s due to the influx of 
femininity into the ranks of the amateur photographie 
world or to an increasing laziness in mankind in 
general is of small consequence. For some reason 

or other the old heavy camera, with its solid thick baseboard, 

its square bellows, its cumbrous-hooded lens, is giving piace to 

a new ‘snapshot’ machine of aluminium body, flimsy taper 

bellows and snub-nosed objective; all arranged so that they 

weigh next to nothing and drop easily into the pocket of a 
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now almost or en- 
tirely been dis- 
pensed wiih. The 
hood is that part 
ot the lens-mount 
which projects 
beyond the front 
vlass of the lens, 
making a ring-like 
tunnel round it. 
Why did the old 
lenses have hoods, 
and why have the 
new lenses no 
hoods ? ‘The new 
lenses have no 


~ 
_~ 


—-™ WEsee 
N 
mx 


ov. 
_ ry 


hoods (or next to 
none) because 
hoods take up 
space, and every 
sixteenth of an 


~ 


ap Te 


inch of space has 
obviously to be 
saved in a camera 
which is to go into 
vou! pocket. 
kexamine the front 
of an ordinary 
“folding pocket 
HORN. camera’s ” lens, 

and you will 
find that the mount of the lens hardly projects beyond the 
urlace of the glass at all. Look at any of the old lenses 





which you see in the windows of second-hand shops, or in 
portraitists’ studios, and you will perceive that the glass 
of the jens is sunk back in quite a tube of mount. The 
object of the tube of mount, called the hood, was twofold. 
Its more self-evident aim was to protect the glass of the lens. If 
you drop a modern hoodless lens on the ground, its glass is 
broken or scratched. In an old lens the hood would very likely 
have prevented this. ‘That is of small weight in the argument. 
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We are not in the habit of dropping lenses on the pavement 
every day, and would hesitate to play bounce even with a fifteen 
year old Dallmeyer. The 


and more cogent excuse for its presence. It cut off the ravs ot 
light which might have struck the lens surface from the sid 


des 


hood, however, possessed anotier 


the oblique rays, that is to say, which are unwelcome, for they 
come not from the picture we are photographing, but from the 


surrounding scene or trom the sky. 


Practically no rays of light 
except those which came from the scene being photographed, 
and which were therefore needful to convey the image of the 
picture to the plate or film, could get through the old hooded 
lenses. Now this isa detail in w 
apt to suffer. With many of 
them the absence of the hood 
appears to make little differ- 
ence; but in others particu- 
larly the cheaper forms it 
makes a great deal of difference 
indeed. 


ich the new hoodless lenses are 


To prove this, it 1S 
easy to make a simple experi- 
ment; or, at least, it is easy to 
make the experiment if the 
camera is fitted with a focus- 
sing screen on which the pic- 
ture to be photographed can 
be seen by the eye. 

The camera must be set 
up and pointed at some scene 
which contains a good deal of 
sky. Now make a_ tube of 
paper or cardboard which is 
of the right size to slip on 
over the lens and project an 
inch (or a shade less, perhaps) 
in front of it, thus forming a 
sort of 


tunnel, as has been 


, down to the lens’s surface. 
Put this tube on the lens and 
look at the scene on the focus- 


Sale 


sing screen. It will apparently 
be no more clear and brilliant 
than usual. But if, while 
keeping your 
screen, you 


eyes on. the 
stretch forward 
one hand and quickiy remove 
the paper tube, you will sud- 
denly see the picture become 
a trifle brighter and fainter, 
especially in the centre. Its 
detail is less sparkling, it has 
a sort of flare or fuzziness, and 
itis immediately apparent that 
it is less clear, less well 
defined, than it was with the 
hood. The reason of this is 
because the hood acts as a 
cut-off for rays of hight 
especially rays from the upper 
side; that is, from the sky— 
which have nothing to do 
with the formation of the 
image, and which 
and overlay 
have. 


contuse 
which 
Further, these outside 
rays strike the inside of the 


those 


camera bellows at an angle, 
and are reflected thence in 
patches on to the 
picture. If you remove the 
focussing screen and fix your 
eyes on the inside of the 
bellows, you will see this 


bands or 


clearly. With the hood on 
the lens, the inner surfaces 
of the bellows are dark; 
without the hood, they light C. de Neunilie ON 


And one nee d 
be no very serious student of photography to know that the 
interior of the camera, ex ept at the focussing screen, should be 
meticulously unlit. ‘The moral of which is plain. 
not to be as hoodless as they are ; 


up abominably. 


Lenses ought 
but it is the public’s fault that 
they are hoodless, not the opti ian’s. Lhe public have demanded 
compactness, and the lens-hood (which, though important, 1s 
hot vital) has had to be sacrificed. No one 
nevertheless, to invest in a 


need 
hoodless lens of decent make. 
Should it on examination show the flare described (which, by 
the way, is not due to any flaw in workmanship), the re medy 1s 
simple. The owner of the lens ought to make a detachable hood 
ot paper, card, metal or what not, and fit it to the lens himsell. 


Vhen the camera is folded, the hood must be 


hesitate, 


taken Oll; Wut 
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whenever the camera is unfolded hood can 
front of the lens. Perhaps the 


simplest way to make the hood is to cut a strip of paper (prefer- 


again for use, the 
immediately be rep iced on the 


ably black) and roll it round the lens-barrel, gummuing it as it 
rolls up. When the roll has built itself into a sufficiently stout 
tube, it 1s pulled off the lens and set aside for the gum to dry, 

\ simple paper lens-hood of this type can be squashed flat 
when out of use and carried in a pocket-bo 
a moment’s notice to slip on to the 


yk, and ts ready at 
lens. But inasmuch as 
practically all the harmful rays of unwelcome heht come from the 
skv, what is called a sky-shade is really almost sufficient——that 1: 


a lens-hood which only projects in front of the upper part of the 
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EDGE OF LAC LEMAN. Copyright 
lens-barrel. The simplest sky-shade is made by cutting a slit 
with a sharp knife ina smail sheet of stout black paper, such as 
Che slit 
must be in the centre of the paper and must not reach its edge 
If the slit is now opened out and the 


that in which plates are wrapped or roll-films spooled. 


front of the lens 
found that while the lower 
lens barrel, the upper half make 


stuck 
half grips the 

i kind of pent-house projecting 
in front of the lens, and forms an ideal sky-shade. If the sky 
shade is too dee p, it will cut off part « tf the picture; it must, by 


through it, it will be 


experiment, be made of such a size that it does not do so, yet 
With the use of either sky-shade or hood, 

ippear, although in this connection it 
mav be worth while to add that a lens which has bee 


fully shades the lens 
flare ought entirely to 


h aliowed 








‘ ty Het i mor it n flare t in on n } 

kep ‘ | In we extraneous rays catch the dust 
ks anda ent inwards through the lens and mingle with 
LVS W »to make the picture. But then, of course, the 

‘ 1 not to be dusty 

lo t e who prefer to save themselves the trouble of 
mu tu ens-hoods on their own account, it is only fair 
» Say that the m of Staley’s, in Thavies Inn, make a patent 

etachal thanks to an ingenious seri tf ring 
nit ent of the sportsman’s “ collapsible drinking-cup "—will 

fit any t I lens, or veral different sizes. Detachable sky 

iades are also made to order by many uers, and a few of th 
reflex pattern camera ive them already fitted. Phe hood is to 
be recommended, however, at any rate to pnotovrapher who 
pecialise it e or sea é in which brilliant light is 
reflect from below as well as from above. Much of the 

“sparkle” of the many Leautiful photographs of sunset scene 
clothe ke, taken towards the light, which are now ) 
favourite a ibject with pictorial photographers, 1s due to 
the jyucdiciou use of a hood, so arranged that it just cuts 
ff the view of the sun itself, while allowing the scene 


illuminated by the sun to enter the camera unobstructed. The 
in fact, in much the ume way as does the uplifted 


ind of the observer, who “shades his eye from the glare 


LY THE 


OST peo] le have 
been familiar from 
their earliest div 
with the name 
and story of the 
Keman Wall. \t school it 
vas the first thing in the 
history book to attract interest 
ind fire imagination, and a 
certain glamour hangs about 
it still, There is, indeed, a 
reat deal of romance tn the 
tale ot thi rémarkabie piece 
f engineering, now nearly 
eventeen centuric old; and 
the remain of the wall are 
well worth visiting. lo see 
them «8 to realise how 
furious must have been the 
onslaughts of the Picts and 
Scots, and how ceaseless the 
Vigilance of the legionaries 
(sau or Eritons by birth, 
but by nature more Roman 
than the Romans. The 
making of the wall is a 
striking illustration of the 
pertinacity of — the Roman 
character and the strength of 
the Imperial idea. This pride of Empire i 
by Mr. WNipling in his story of the old wall in “ Puck of 


cleverly shown 
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which would otherwise dim the prospect at which ne 
gazing. The photographs accompanying these notes are chosen 
because, while widely differing in subject, each possesses that 
characteristic—sometimes dubbed which the use 
of hood or sky-shade is intended to aid in obtaining. ‘“ A Dorset 
Horn.” it will be noted, is lit from considerably in front of the 
photographer—-that is, the sun must have been shining more o1 
yet there is no flare to weaken the beautiful 
| should venture to guess that 


ie rispne SS es 


less into his lens: 
definition of the head and fleece. 
if the camera which registered this fine animal study was not 
fitted with a sky-shade, the operator supplied the deficiency by 
shading his lens with his hand. The picture of boats on Lake 
Geneva is, again, precisely the type of subject in which just 
a soupeon of additional “ sparkle’ is frequently traceable to the 
use of a hood, cutting off rays of light both from the mirror-like 
surface of the water below and from the sky above. In pictures 
taken on the open sea—such pictures as “ The Valhalla,” for 
instance —the precaution is even more desirable, owing to the 
all-present glare. The almost painteresque “ On the edge 
of Lac Leman” Perhaps 
it may be well, in conclusion, to point out that the sort of crisp 
ness alluded to is by no means inconsistent with artistic delicacy. 


shows, too, this quality of crispness. 


Crispness, in a word, is not necessarily accompanied by hard 


Warp Muir. 


and niggling detail. 


ROMAN WALL. 





WELL PRESERVED. 


Pook’s Hill,” where he makes his Roman- British | soldier 
vive voice to sentiments like the following: 


My father’s father saw it not, 

And I, belike, shall never come 

To look on that so holy spot 

The very Rome 

When we see how the great rampart 
was carried its appoinied length in 
spite of every obstacle, over hill and 
dale, through marsh and moorland, we 
have no difficulty in understanding 
that this spirit of devotion to what 
was even then ‘“*the Holy City” must 
have animated all who worked at it. 
Julius Cassar was, of course, the first 
Roman conqueror of Britain, and he 
came, it is said, to punish the natives 
for having joined the Gauls in fighting 
against him. Czasar never penetrated 
very far North. With his overpower- 
ing army of 50,000 men he paid his 
flying visits, conquering and subduing, 
but in each case withdrew his legions 
at the first approach of winter. Tor 
nearly 100 years our island was little 
troubled by Rome, but in a.p,. 78 the 
Roman general Agricola was sent as 
Governor to Britain. The historian, 
Tacitus, son-in-law of Agricola, writes 
much of his relative’s conquests. 
Agricola’s forts seem to have suggested 
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to Hadrian at a later date the value of such a barrier in a 
hostile country, which, though completely subdued, was still 
liable to incursions from the inhabitants of the mountain districts 
of Caledonia. The Emperor in a.p. 120 drove back once again 
these fierce neighbours and the tribes 
of the Maetae, and, finding it impossible 
to keep possession of Valentia, gave up 
the attempt. 

To keep the land south of the 
Tyne, he built the stone rampart from 
the Tyne to the Solway, known as 
the Picts or Roman Wall. The wall 
served not only asa barrier against the 
base of operation and 
standing ground for the main army of 
ktome. 


foe, but as a 


Reaching from sea to sea across 
the narrowest part of the 
followed an 


island, it 
straight line for 
seventy-three miles, no height proving 


almost 


too inaccessible and no river or morass 
too impracticable. It was so built that 
no foe could approach within dangerous 
distance without being seen. It is said 
that the rampart as raised by Hadrian 
was an earthen vallum on a stone founda- 
tion, and that the stone wall was the 
work of Severus. Other writers declare 
it all to be the work of one, Hadrian, 
who was well knownasa builderand archi 
tect. It is supposed that about 10,000 
men were employed in building the entire 
line of defence. The earth vallum is 
visible still, and on the south of the 
stone wall, and north of the wall again, 
may be traced the big ditch. The wail 
apparently was about &ft. thick, and the 
height has been estimated at 18ft. It 
became a still more formidable barrier 
from being, as it were, heightened and 
protected by the ditch, which can still 
plainly be followed. Authorities suppose 
the ditch to have been some 4oft. wide 
and 15ft. deep; 


t accompanied the wall 
its entire length, and was excavated and 


| THE 
built irrespective of rock, bow or sand. A 
Large biccks of stone tell still of the 


COFFIN 


ge twenty-five 


toil and labour used in their removal. Over the wall as a 
whole the chief in command was the “ Dux britanniarum” 
(a Roman official of Many auxiliary troops 
served on the wall. 


immense power). 


It was the Roman policy not to make slaves of a con- 
quered nation, but to civilise them, and, when _ proficient 
in the art of war, to draft them to take part in conquests 


abroad. The young British soldiers excited much surprise 


when trained to fight with the Roman army abroad. ‘Tacitus 
describes them as being of great stature, with large limbs 


having 
He also remarks: 
the Gauls, and the 
Gauls are a_ bulky 
race compared to the 
Italians.” 
As the 
trained 
carried 


and muscles, and easy management of 


powerlul 
“They are half a foot taller than 


we apt ns. 


young 
Ibritons were 
abroad, so 
other conquered tribes 
were brought to 
Britain. Spanish 
cavalry, Balearic 
Parthian 
bowmen and swarthy 
Numidians, all pro- 
bably helped the 
Roman and Latin 
infantry in manning 
the wall. Every four 
miles on the south 
side of the great 
barrier was a_ hig 
Station, or 


slingers, 


camp, 
covering several acres, 
With guardrooms, 
barracks, stables, 
g§Overnor’s house, etc., 
and four gates north, 
south, east and west, 
the roads from them 
Phere 


middie of the station. 

stations. There were also 
to the wall—these were known as “ Mile 
being in almost every case a Roman mile (seven- 


crossing in the 


were twenty-three such 
castles, joined 


Castles,” 
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eighths of an 


place. On the 
turret, of 


OF FLAVIUS 


of Seivice seven 


one of the Cilurnum 
Roman citizenship in 
would 
the guardrooms. In 


Lenelish 
\ mile castle, however, always protected any 
wall, 
watch-tower, was placed about tolt. 


have possessed, 


the centre of the 


mile) distant each from the other. 
ecially weak 
fourth part of a 
quare ; 
on a viven alarm the whole wall could 


also, every mie, a 


thus, 


be in arms trom one end to the 
other. The *“*Military Way,” a won 
derful road south of the wall (a 


protected passage from station to station 
and castle), ran the whole length of the 
wall, “ensuring a 
troops, horses and 
this road is still in use and in excellent 
originally 1dit. 
wide and raised some 121n. towards the 
middie. 
alter heavy 
edgeways. 


qui k 


yourney for 


provisions; part ol 


preservation. It was 


The foundations can be seen 


rain, the stones placed 


side of North Tyne as 


some three-quarters ol 


On the same 
the bridge, but 
a mile distant, further west, is a fine piece 
of the wall at brunton, where the owner 
of the property kindly gives permission 
to pass through his garden and inspect 
it. The wall is Sft. high here, 
still binds it trees are 
erowing on the wide top. ‘The fosse 
which may be 
early summer, 1s beautiful with its 
variety of wild flowers and tangle of 
bramble and fern. <A turret is 
the south side in fine preservation, the 
walls of it Sft. high. Crossing the rivet 
we come to the remains ol 


mortal 
together and 


plainly traced in 


seen on 


the other 
abutment of the bridge and the wonderful 
excavations of the station of Cilurnum. 
This is considered to have been one of 
the forts of Agricola, an important point 
commanding the North Tyne. 
wateways can all be traced, the easter 
especially 
was, as usual, double, arched over the 
top, and the shutting on the 
big stones in the centre. On either 
door 


he four 


vate being interesting, Lt 


gates 


side were guardrooms, with 
way passing through to the gates, In 
guardrooms was found a diploma. of 
Paul 


Big stabling and barracks run near 


bronze, such a “tabulae” as St. 


station may be seen 


the remains of the Forum, and the bases of the pillars can be 


traced which once s ipported the roof, under which the grain and 


perishable goods were exposed lol ue. Lhe 
where the water from the roofed shed was 


Passing from the 
further south of the 
has been unearthed, 


olhicet commanding 
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ROMAN ALTAR IN WALL AT BRUNTON. 


Here there are the four double gates as 


guardrooms. 


of similarity in the remains here. Chariot 


deep ruts in the sill of 


People familiar with 


eutter below show 
carried off. 
station towards the river here, and still 


wall, a marvellous range of buildings 
said to have been the villa of the 
the garrison (composed mainly it 

Cilurnum) of Asturian 


Many Kkelt 


tons were found here. 


Cavalry. 


One ot the room 
shows a cement floor 


and flue with soot 


while some _ bits. of 


window glass were 
among other intere 
ing discoveries. lea 
of Cilurnum the wall 
climbs the steep hill 
and we are on the 


military way by whic 
the fosse may be see 
plainly cut, 
through 


sometime 
rock. 
The station of Pro 
colitia is next reached, 
but there is little t 
mark the spot. Pas 
ing westwards 


So id 


again, 
however, for some five 
miles the remains ol 


the wall are most 





Interesting ; we then 
reach the station Bor 
covicus on the height 

at Cilurnum and strong 

Pompeii notice many point 


wheel have made 


the entrance gates (in each case fit. Oin, 
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| 
\t it date the wall wa 
finally abandoned seen to be 
a little doubtful. \t the end 
ol the tourth « ury it ) | 
eem that the | rot Rom 
wa vaning, and, weakened by wars at home nd abroad, the 
levion of Rome were recalled from Uritain. Phe flower of 
the British youth had been drafted away trom time to. tine 
a ma heent addition to the Koman army), in most ci 
never to return. Only the weak and ine ipable were it, 
ind the wall wa poorly deten ed by the e against the attae ks 
of Pict ind Scot These maraudet inded in unexpected 
places, fired, destroyed and pillaged and overran our Northern 
hires. Phe lory of the wall was ended. this wonderful 
barrier has now huge gat anc is for many years a convenient 
quarry of ready-hewn stone tor ttave or wall. Many interest 
inv inscribed stone are found im demolished buildings which 
certainly marked lenyt of the ill, and curious plants still are 
found in nooks and crannie broucsht originally by the con 
quering army. The ruined wall forms a striking monument to 
the past greatne of the Latin race, and reminds us more 


forcibly than any other remains 1 Icneland of the “ vrandeutr 
that was RKome.” MARTIA, 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Put FORMATION OF SHRUBBERIES. 


S the planting season 1 igain approaching, a few notes 


on t important phase of landscape gardening will, 
we hope, be of service. ‘The interest which carefully 
uranged = shrubberie have for their owners 1s as 


varied as the seasons, as not only have we in shrubs 
aciass of plants which are beautiful when in flower, but many 


ire interestit n account of thew fruit, while a good number 
have richly-tintel foliage in autumn. Probably there is no 
branch of gardening so instructive to amateurs as the arrange 
ment of shrubberies. It is here that some knowledge ts necessary 


(the more intimate the better) of what the piants attain to as 
they develop, and this knowledge, taken in conjunction with a 
careful study of the ground betorehand, rarely fails to produce 
lasting results, which are a never-failing source of pleasure as 
the specimens develo \Where planting is contemplated, the 
hrubberies should have as much 


ground intended for torming 





GATEWAY AT BORCOVICUS. 
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VILLA AT CILURNUM. 


thought bestowed upon it in preparation as is invariably given 
to a well-planted fruit garden. \ heavy soil must be well 
drained and trenched, adding any material which will open it 
and thereby render it capable of passing off toS much water and 
at the same time make it warmer. We know of no bette 
material than road-scrapings for shrubs; this gritty compost 
produces abundant root-fibre, and always contains a good supply 
ot inorganic food, The charred refuse of garden fires is also 
valuable, and well-decayed leaves conserve the moisture in light 
soils. A light, well-drained soil is made more useful if peat and 
loam can be added to certain positions, thereby admitting of 
vreater diversity in planting. The ground should be trenched 
three spits deep, by simply turning the bottom spit and keeping 
it in position. The top spit is then placed upon this and the 
econd spit is brought to the top and forms the surface of the bed. 
Material for the improvement of the soil is best added during th« 
process of trenching, always keeping the roughest in the bottom. 
Some shrubs, such as Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora and 
Hibiscus (Althaei frutex), require a rich soil, but the manure 
should always be well decayed. Asa rule manure (farmyard) 1s 
best employed asa mulch, and then chiefly for specimens recent \ 
transplanted, as it facilitates the formation of new roots. 

When ground has been moved to the depth indicated above 
it should be allowed to settle before planting begins. A start 
can then be made in March with deciduous shrubs, following 
with evergreens in April, when the soil will have lost much of 
its winter coldness, a fact of some consequence to evergreens, as 
unless root action can procee d at on e, Which it can do under an 
increasing sun, the result of winter planting of evergreen shrubs 
is very often fatal. 

Two distinct forms of shrubs are available for planting, 
and are classed as evergreen and deciduous; the value of the 
former lies in their foliage being persistent throughout the year. 
lsy their use they give a furnished effect to the garden in w inter, 
and as backgrounds to the deciduous kind when in flower 
they confer a mutual benefit. Without evergreens the naked 
branches of Hamamelis, Forsythia and Ribes when in flower 
would be shorn of half their beauty. Many evergreens are 
beautiful flowering shrubs, as Berberis, Choisya, Escallonia, 
Garrya, Laurustinus, while 
Arbutus and Skimmia are 
well-known evergreens for 
their fruit. 

The frequent use of 
common Laurel, Privet and 
Yew has had an evil influence 
upon the use of good ever- 
green shrubs; frequently they 
are seen monopolising shrub- 
beries to the exclusion of 
other good shrubs, and where 
such occurs the disastrous 
results in the impoverisiiment 
of the ground and the 
monotony of the planting make 
it more than ever necessary 
that these be relegated to their 
proper place. 

Deciduous shrubs are an 
equally interesting class. 
During recent years many 
fine additions have been 
introduced from China and 
Japan, while our own aud 
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Continental nurserymen have given us several improved forms 


by hybridising, many of which are already known as first-rate 
garden plants. 


THe Hottynock. 


ONE of the noblest plants that bloom at this season is the Ilollyho 

and several questions have been asked as to its cultivation to achieve those 
noble effects which were to b seen tn the garde ns of our forbears before 
the fungoid disease almost annihilated the plant. No questions could be 


more seasonable ; it is the time of flowering ani the time for sowing the seed 


We have received many notes trom time to time upon this noble flower, but 
none more uselul than the following It is there mentioned that the great 
value of the plant consists in its character as a decorative evarden flower. 
Even the single strong-growing ones. when planted in shrubberies, give much 
brilliancy in the autumn to an aspect of the garden which is often dull and 
commonplace Ihe chief cause of the unpopularity of this plant of late 
years, as is well known, has been the Hollyhock fungus; so virulent, indeed, 
at one time as to make it impossible to grow the plant at all with any satis- 
faction. It is still liable to attack, but when grown from seed—the plan 
recommended—it is tar less subject to it than when propagated from cuttings. 
Once the plants are attacked by 
this disease cure is difficult, if not 
impossible. The best way is to take 
the precaution that no other plants 
of the Mallow family, by which 
the disease is often communicated, 
are growing anywhere near the 
Hlollyhock, and on first discovery 
carelully pluck every leaf which 
may show signs ol being affected 
and burn them; afterwards g 


the |} lants a he 


vy dusting of 
flowers of sulphur. The best way 
to propagate plants for garden 
planting is undoubtedly by seed, 
Our seed-crowers have attained to 
such a periection in the art of 
hybricisation and seed selection as 
was never dreamed of years ago, 
when to grow the Hollyhock from 
seed, excepting for the purpose of 
raising new sorts, would have been 
scouted as impracticable, propaga- 
tion by cuttings and divisions being 
the only method of increase then in 
vogue. The seed should be sown in 
July, or early in August is not too 
late. A good position in which to 
sow it is a border with a west 
aspect. If the seed is fresh and 
good the young plants will soon 
come up, and towards the end of 
October they should be potted into 
small pots and wintered in a cold 
frame, or they could be planted out 
in the frame at a distan« { Sin. of 
6in. apart. The plant is quite hardy in 
the South, but while young a very 
severe frost will sometimes cripp! 
the seedlings, therefore it is better to give them the protection of 2 cold 
rame in winter Karly in the month of April they should be planted out in 


the reserve garicn 2it apart each Way In ordinary soil, ind covered over with 


inverted flower-pots at night until danger of snarp frost has passed away 
Powards the autumn many if not all of the seedlings will flower Pais is the 
time to select the best varie.ies flor future planting lo grow the plants 


successfully it must be borne in mind that it is impossible to do so unless the 
soil in which they are planted is deeply trenche 1, at least 2ft., and liberally 
enriched with well-decayed manure. When it is said that the plant may 
vccupy the same position with advantage for a matter of three years, with 


litle further attention as regards the roots, the good work done in the first 


instance is we!l justified, Phe best time for plin'ing in permanent positions 
-as regards the Southern Counties, at any rate—is the autumn (September 


and October). In colder localities better results are ol:tained by giving the 
plants the shelter of a cold frime for the second year, and planting out In 
permanent positions in April, [hey will afterwards take care of themselves 
Phe plants may be relied on to come true to colour, and certainly 75 per 


cent. will prove to be doubie from carefully-selected seeds, 
DAMASK RKosks 


Wandering among the Roses in Mr. Charlies Turner’s nursery at 
Sleugh recentiy we noticed two new Damask Roses raised by that firm, 
and we were pleased to find that attention had been given to this old- 
world group There is a charming reference to this type in ** Roses for 
English Gardens,” where it is mentioned that next to the Provence Rose, in 
sentiment as well as in a sort of natural garden classificuion, comes the 
Damask, charming also with its Celicious, though fainter scent, and its 
Wide-open crimson flowers. The Damask Rose, with some of the oldet 
Gall « as, may be considered the ancestors of many of our modern Roses, and 


thougn there is no record of the carlier pedigrees, those who are ¢ Ll enough 





loremember sone of the first [lybrid Perpetuals will retain a recollection 
of some Roses, such as Lee’s Perpetua " in which such par ntace 

proLably passing through a Portland Kos of which grceup there are 
& flew named kinds—is fatriv tra able The parti-coioured form is a 


Charming bush Rose that should be more used; it 15 known by the 


names of Rosa Mundi, Cottage Maid and York and Lancaster Pine 


ltler name is al-o claimed for arother striped Rose of much less value ; 


t 
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but the name is so pretty and the Rose so charming that most of us think 


they ought to belong to each othe r, and that, at least, there is no harm in 


their association for general use. The hybrids noticed in Mr. Turner’s 
nursery were named respectively Lady Curzon and Lady Wilson. Phe forme 
is a beautiful woodland Rose, the colour a soit pink and the growth very 
strong, We want more of such lovely creations as this, and the last-mentioned 
is as charming in its way, the dark-coloured stamens against the white petals 
We hope Mr. Turner will develop this phase of Rose hytridisatio Wi 


cannot have too many beautiful new Roses, whether thev flower in summer 
only or otherwise 
Rosk Mt ALFRED CARRIERI 


This is one of the most beautiful of summer and autumn thowerins 
Roses. It is not a novelty, but it is welcome evervwhere, on pergola, and in 
both town and country gardens, It seems indifferent to its surroundings, 


ind the large double flowers, as shown by the photograch sent by Mr. C 


Martineau of Esher, and taken in the garlen of Mr. J. Thorneby in the sam 
village, are produced in great 1 rolusion As a writer says: ‘* Late in tt 
summer and ther ughout the autumn many are the Roses that may be cut 


long stalked for free arrangements in water; but early in June there is only 
this one good Rose that can be so used.” Mme. Alfred Carriere, classed as 


a hybrid Noisette, has large pale leaves of the Tea Rose character and large 





MME ALFRED CARRIERE 1N AN ESHER GARDEN. 


loose flowers of a low-toned warm white, capital to gather into a loose bunch 
in the hand and put straight in water without elaborat irrangement, It 


rows and blooms early, and is a Kose of mucn grace and beauty, 


‘A PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


NOW is the day and hour when the family goes to the seaside, 
and it has been suggested that those of our readers who handle 
a camera might find it amusing to take photographs of children 
in some of the charming groups and positions into which they 
fall naturally. To give additional zest to this holiday task we 
have resolved to offer prizes of Five Pounps, Two Pounps and 
Ont Pounp for the best three photographs of Children Playing, 
Paddling, Castle-building, or engaged in any other Seaside Game 
or Pastime. The conditions will be as follows : 

The photographs should be silver prints, preferably on 
printing-out paper, not smaller than half-plate size, and should 
be carefully packed, and addressed to the Editor in a parcel 
bearing the words “ Photographic Competition” on the outside. 
lor the purpose of identification each individual photograph 
must be clearly marked with the name and address of the 
competitor, but no responsibility for the safe keeping of the 
competing photographs can be accepted, although every care will 
be taken to return safely any unsuccessful photographs if stamps 
for this purpose are em losed, 

It is understood that the reproduction rights of the successful 
photographs will pass to the Proprietors of Counrry Lire. 
lhe Proprietors also reserve to themselves the rigit to make 
use of any of the unsuccessiul photographs upon payinent ol 
10s. 6d. lor each picture published, 

lhe competition will close on September roth, and the 
decision of the L¢ditor which will be final and without appeal 


tt 


will be announe ed as early as possible alter that date, 
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BATEMANS. 
SUSSEX, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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\IEEMANS is a Jacobean house in Burwash parish, the left, which rapidly descends from the ridge to the hollow, vou 

and Lurwash lies in East Sussex, not far from the will at once see below you the noble chimney-stacks, the pleasant 

Keniish border. Hereabouts, in both counties, the vables and the warm tile roofing of “ Batemans,” and Batemans 

ettlements of men were apt to be t on hilltops is the mest important of DBurwash’s non-manorial dwellings 

rather than in hollows, and Burwash village is one and properties. Its 250 acres of land—-and more was_ never 

which follows this fashion. Its street of pleasant hcuses lines attached to it—would in no wav produce the means to build 
the road which runs along a ridge and commands extensive and support it. It speaks plainly of money made in trade, 
views over the rich and diversified country that once formed the and that trade the local one of the ironmaster. Its little 
impenetrable Andredsweald, the long stretch of forest land that valley is typical, and it fulfilled the requirements. ~ It lay 
protected the Briton from the invading Saxon. But if the village within the forest area; its sandstone was,* and is, richly 
its high, much of the land of the parish lies low, and forms ferruginous; a stream, supplying a mill even now, courses down 
several of the little valleys where the joint presence of iron ore, the valley whose formation, neither deeply narrow nor widely 
ot wood for the furnace, and of a stream to work the bellows flat, made it convenient for the erection of those dams which, 
and the hammer, gave rise to one of the most important and as Camden noted in Elizabeth’s time, “turned sundry meadows 
profitable of our mediaeval industries. Lurwash isin the centre of into pools and waters, that they might be of power sufficient to 
the now extinct Kent and Sussex iron manufacturing district, and drive the hammer-mills which, beating upon the iron, resound 
i takes some of its present character from its past industrial history. all over the places adjoining.” Batemans is now the retreat, 
hough the parish at an early date is found containing as many chosen for its quiet and its aloofness, of a busy author, but 
is seven manors or sub-manors, yet it also possesses three old originally it must have been the home of one of those leaders of 
houses ot considerable size and presence that have never carrie: industry who, in the small manner of our ancestors, produced 
vith them any manorial rights or pretension. If, after passing around them the bustle of population and the noise of the factory. 
through Burwash Street from east to west, you take the lane to Phat the Sussex ironworks dated certainly as far back as 
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1N 
the Roman occupation of Britain was proved over half a 
entury ago by the re irches and excavations of Mr. Ledward 
Turner, whose field of operations lay at Maresfield, some miles 
west of Burwash. Since then, at Burwash and elsewhere, an 
examination of the “cinder heaps’’—the beds of iron ora 
which mark the sites of extinct furnace 1as often led to t 
discovery of Roman remains Hlow far the departure of the 
Romans and the advent of the Saxons led to a temporary 
ibandonment of this industry we cannot iy with exactness 
For seven or eight centuries silence reigns on the subject, for, 
so far as Sussex is concerned, even Domesday mikes no mention 
of iron and of its w king, though it is noted in other countie 
We know, however, that the Sussex furnaces were 
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Ifenry III.’s time, since a Roval grant in 1266 empowers the 
Lewes townsmen to take toll of a penny for each cart and of a 
halfpenny for each horse that enters their gates laden with iron 
from the neighbouring Weald. ‘To the next century belongs the 
oldest surviving specimen of Sussex ironwork; it is the product 
of a Burwash forge, and is to be found in Burwash Church. I[tis a 
cast-iron slab, serving as a gravestone, whereon, under a cross, 
an inscription in the Latin tongue and in Longobardic lettering 
begs the reader to “ pray for the soul of Joan Collins.” This 
brings us direct to the Burwash forges and, perhaps even, to 
Batemans. The Collinses were an old Sussex family long and 
closely connected with the iron trade. 


Phe Burwash slab, how- 
ever, is by far the earliest proof of that connection, for there 
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is scant record of the trade and of its craftsmen during either the chief industrial epoch, and, as in more ways than one national 
fourteenth or the fifteenth century ; but the evidence of surviving interests were involved, Government action took place and State 
firebacks, andirons and other iron objects of Gothic design and papers afford us information, The export of ordnance was a mattet 
ornament shows their activity during the fifteenth century at which [lizabeth’s Ministers closely watched, since they held that 
least. Sussex, too, certainly took an early part in a new and “vt importeth the state that the enemy of her Majesty should 
important branch of the industry which arose after Cressy was not be furnished oute of the lande with ordnance to annoye us.” 
fought. It is recorded in the “ Archzologia” for 17yo that an old \t one time such export was not entirely forbidden, but special 
gun, or mortar, then lay on Eridge Green and was shot off on licence was granted to one or more founders to carry on this 
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fair days. It consisted of many small bars or rods forming a trade. Who more worthy of this than the originaters of the 
tube and bound together by nine hoops. This was the English cast-iron cannon in England, and so Ralphe Hogge, “ manufac- 
fifteenth century type of cannon, and to cast them in an entire turer of guns and shot for the Ordnance Office,” obtains a patent 
piece appears to have been a French invention and not to have for the sole exportation of guns. It was, however, so profitable 
been introduced into this country until 1543, when Ralph Hogge, a branch of the trade that other ironmasters sought to carry it 
a Buxted founder, brought over Peter baude, a Frenchman, to on in an illicit manner, and Ralphe Hogge had to complain ot 
practise this art in Sussex. From this date forward for more such breach of his rignts in 1574. The chief men were summoned 


than a century many fortunes were made in Sussex. It was its before the Council, and bonds were taken from all not to found o1 
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Ina | i | ury out ¢ esula ’ 
t comple ! ) D tf their o rs oO 
( i | | it l that many | } rea 
e Su Y e tra | lear 
t N yun ind, ID yand Sut t lords of Bu ul 
\bervavenny a \l " the S the Culpeppers, th 
1 ims and the Cra ire all either ironmasters them 
| ro l I I ton lea il mt ist appea 
+ ( \ i Lamberhi ind fu ( wn 
hind | is Coll Stock furnace in bBrightlin 
| I pr ri tl ts of t ! nal Bur ish family, 
vho stull held ell round, to | {Lo nas “*a forge in 
Burwashe ca e Nither for 1 i howe r, by no 
I in th ) ) vaster then flour } wu ! or 
ire told ra ind furnaces in Ba " yt Colly 
Maye wa I mad the un yt | nas Galid " pappeal 
Clearly, the burwash was a great « re of activity, and t 
number of 1 | | vu ! iliva yunted tor Phat 
unfortunately, a i a lt would be inter i” to trace t 
m wma are | wy ie ) } uiniiil t lto | ) 
them as the ! ft ancl the vellers in one or other of th 
pieasan prane | il wm oonry do int ise ) the latest 
) th N of t mirmin yline bu ish Stl ithh t 
emoorat | } ead earing the aut [ogg on tt p istel v rk 
Piaster-w , of the Wi type, is the chiet decorative note of it 
ntertor, and on one of its elaborate ceilings we read that * John 
Butler built ¢ house.” Of Latemans we have no ch 
record. The nime by which it is now known is a comparatively 


not that of an ironmaster. Up to 1760 th 


name of * Lane Bridve”™ seems to have been attached to i 


Then there is no further mention Of tin the parish annals unt 


1790, il reappeatr under it pre t title, 

It is a building essentially of one dute and design, and give 
the imopre ron ving been Dullit a little belore or alter 16 
lhe date on the porch, however, i 1634, and this may well hay 
been the time ot it principal erection, tor we must remember! 
that in quiet pla th ld native style long lingered, and t 
classi pirit, which Inigo Jones was introducing into the pala 
f kings and the mansions of the great, in few cases affected the 
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mall country builder during the reign of Charles I. Typically 
Jacobean, therefore, may this pleasant place be rightly called. It 
has had its ups and downs. The first illustration of the east front 
ows, on the right-hand side, the slightly projecting wall, which 

ill that remains of the original north wing which once gave 
the full E shape to the house. An owner in somewhat recent 
times had an “improving” spirit, and cut down some of the 
indows, such as that on the right hand of the porch. But 
hese are small matters, and but slightly diminish the value 
of Batemans as an unspoilt survival of a good archite 
tural age. The principal modern influence has been entirely 
vod, for its present owner has a tull knowledge and a 
delicate perception of what is fitting to its age and style, 
gardens, reparation 


~ 


und, by an entirely successful creation of 
f the fabric and furnishing of the rooms, has made the very 
best of the good old material which came into his hands. The 
original builder set his house well. It is in the valley, indeed, 
but not at the bottom of it. It is at the immediate foot of the 

ep north hill, and therelore the vround still siopes from it 
towards the little stream, and gives scope for terraces and lawns 
ind an open outlook on to the finely-timbered brow which, at 
yne distance, closes in the southern prospec t. Kast and west 
the eye can range down and up the homely vale, with its alter 
nations of lush meadow and warm-coloured arable fields, its 
farms, cottages, mill and hop-kilns with spacious roofage ol 
mossy tile. The hop-kiln or oast-house, however, is unfor 
tunately ceasing to bea feature. The hop industry of England 
is being strangled by foreign importations and the hep gardens of 
INent and Sussex are being grubbed up. It is a grievous loss to the 
local cultivator and to the Eengiish wage-earner which a change 
in our fiscal system might cr might not have prevented. but, 
is regards the picturesque buildings of ancient type which give 
uch aa individual and characteristic note to the hop districts, it 
is to be hoped that the example of Mr. Kipling, among others, 
will be followed and that they will be converted to other uses 
ithout loss of architectural value. The pair of kilns close to 
the house at Batemans have been treated each in a special way. 
lhe top of one of them was fitted as a dovecote before Mr. 
K\ipling’s advent, and the well-proportioned little cupola which 
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has taken the place of the cowl materially assists in the general 
grouping of the buildings and appears in more than one of our 
ilustrations. The second kiln has been arranged by Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter tor Mr. Nipling as part of a cottage. Its roof has been 
cut down and treated, with good as well as with practical effect 
in the French Mansard fashion. A single kiln by the mill 
has been similarly dealt with, and this design is worth comparing 
with that of the 
Kent, illustrated and described in these pages last year. In that 
case Mr. Revinald Blomfield removed the cowls, and carried 
up the steep tapering roofs to their natural apex, which he 
terminated with a finial. He thus obtained the effect of an old 
gatehouse flanked by Renaissance tourelles. Such treatment 
was perfectly justified in the dependence of a great and dignified 


mverted double oast-house at Godinton in 


house such as Godinton, but would have been a little preten- 
tious and overwhelming as part of the surroundings of quiet, 
homely Batemans. Here the humbler Mansard form could not be 
bettered. Lach case deserves commendation, not merely on its 
own merits, but as the harmonious. part of a general composi 
tion. How good the general grouping is at Batemans ou 
pictures fully prove. As was usually the case with our Jacobean 
builders, the chimneys play an important part in the skyline, and 
the great central! stack of six shafts has a most excellent effect, 
rising out of the expanse of tile roofing and balanced by its 
lesser brethren and by the ball finials of the gables. The 
chimneys are of brick, as the stone of which the house is bui 

was none too plentiful nor suited by its texture and density 
for such delicate treatment as the shaping and moulding ol 
the chimney shafts imply. but stone is used for all the 
wrought work of the windows—for jambs, mullions and 
dripstone, and the whole wall surface is worn and weathered 
toa charming hue and texture. The house lies back trom 
the road, and a wooden gate of good design hanging on stone 
posts admits to the broad flagged way leading to the porch. A 
thin, rough-surfaced and uneven-shaped local stone has been 
used for this and for garden pathways and steps with admit 

able result. Dry stone walls support the  broadly-treated 
grass terraces, while the main lower lawn is of size and ampleness 
to form, without unduly breaking it up or frittering it away, the 


quiet setting to thes juare pool, whose waters are continued into 
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SUNLIGHT. 


the narrow paved channel and circle that form the centre of the 
rose garden. ‘The accompanying illustrations represent all these 
garden features with truth and clearness, and enable the readet 
to realise, better than by any description, how successfully Mr. 
Kipling has laid out a garden full of incident and full of flower, po 

sessing all that variety of treatment and ot planting which modern 
horticultural development so amply offers, and yet ily free from 
that fussiness, that want of restiul balance and restrained treat 
ment which spolis so many m idern gardens, Nor is any different 
note struck when we cross the threshold. ‘The builder of Bate 
mans lived in an age and in an environment which, while it 
enabled him to appreciate good workmanship and to enjoy the 
possession of well-made turniture, did not permit him, even 
had he been Willing, to acquire uch in uper!] lity. every 
objec t, therefore, had its full value in the gener il arrangement. 
Mantel-piece and doorway, chest and cupboard, chair and table, 
all revealed their adequacy of form and ornament against a 
sufficiency of plain background and amid an airy spaciousness 
Such was seventeenth century furnishing, and totreat a seventeenth 
century house other than after the manner of its own 4ge Is to doit 
an injusti e and to waste an opportunity. lo pack its rooms with 


the tawdry and meaningl abundance of an “ up to-date’ 


upholsterer is, of course, absolute desecration. But even to 
crowd them with costiy and beautiful antiques drawn together 
from many a clime, as a rich collector 1 ipt to do, is 
to turn them into wearying museums and pol them as 
satisfying pictures of old-fashioned home life. Mr. Kipling has 
thoroughly understood this, and, while by no means discarding 
such modern conveniences as electric li tand bathroom » as 
essentially preserved the Inherent pirit ol ni ance 
abode. The ample ha l, with its bean: and rafter ceiling 
its simple Jacobean wainscoting of well-feathered oak, its arched 
chimney-plece and doorways of wrought stone, 1 parsely 
vith armchairs and livery cupboard, benches and stoo tf good 
but simple de n; while a great draw-ta massive in structur 
und rich im detall,a rts 1tS superio Via th most important 
idjunctofsucharoom. Passing by th urcase, whose strapworl 
newel-post is seen in our picture, we turn into the parlour. _The 
mpiicity of its structure it oaken celinyg, it stone mullilons, 
its quiet panelling and plaster—would make any sumptuousne 
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t turnishing quite out of pl ice; yel, as an inner apartinent, a 


ladies’ room, the severity of the hall is rightly relaxed. The oak 


tables and livery cupboard are of lighter and more elegant 
design, and the succeeding age of walnut, with its greater finish and 
luxuriousness, is represented by Charles Il. chairs and a Queen 
\nne china cabinet. Reserve, however, is still the characterist 
of this pleasant ene where the morning sunlight, streaming 
through the ample casements, nehts up the hinting surlaces, 
In the dining-room, in the study and in the bedrooms above 
them a_i well-informed and _ consistent obedience to the 
Batemans 1s preci ely 


dominant characteristic 1s observed. 
the retreat which the English-speaking world would desire one 
of its wisest thinkers and most brilliant writers to have created 
for himself. It is a typical old English home, of which every 
part, within and without, both what is original and what has 
been recently added, is in ordered harmony, while the whole is 
redolent of the british soil and an epitome of generations of its 
men. From what surroundings could a teacher and patriot 


more fittingly draw his inspiration ? Re 


MACNAB’S TROV T. 


Nk knows, for a certainty, that directly this story is 
read, the first thing that will be said is, that it should 
never have been written, never, at least, published. 
It is a story of something which should never have 
been done let that be admitted freely at the outset, 

to disarm criticism. but, as for those critics who will still refuse 
to be disarmed, it must be said of them that they did not know 
MacNab. Knowing MacNab really makes all the difference. 
He it is, really, who excuses this story. If he was not actually 
the causa causans, as the lawyers say, he was at least the 
gua non. But for him, and his being just such as 


j 


he was, the story would never have been written, the deed it 
records never have been done. Let him, at least, who deserves 
the burde n, bear it. 

Chere is not the slightest doubt that MacNab was a wonder 
fully fine fisherman. Had he not been so, we could have borne him 
better. As it was, we—that is to say, the other members of ou 
little fishing club—were forced to put up with a very great deal 


PARLOUR. 


in the way of MacNab’s criticism on our futility as anglers, ou 
inability to catch fish as he could catch tiiem, our comparative 
lack of skill in throwing a long and a light line, presenting the 
fly tc a fish in a difficult place in precisely the right manner, and 
overcoming all the troubles of “drag” on the fly when the cast 
had to lie on a current moving at a different pace from the 
stream in which the fish was rising. It will be understood from 
what I say that this was an affair of a dry-fly river, a chalk 
stream, where you fished for the rising trout. It was not a 
‘chuck and chance it” business. MacNab, often, in his 
moments of expansive charity, used to tell us that perhaps some 
of us might catch fish ona “ chuck and chance it” river. He 
left the inference to be drawn that we should do well to give him 
a free hand on a stream of the character of the one which our 
club rented—at least, except on those rare days “when any 
duffer could catch fish,” as he said of the happy moments when 
we returned with a brace or two in our baskets. On the other 
days, the very much more frequent ones, when only the most 
artistic angler could succeed in deluding the fish at all, it was 
MacNab who always returned with a brace or two, while we ha‘ 
nothing but empty baskets to show. Undoubtedly he was a 
remarkable fisherman; that is what made his sarcasms so very 
difficult to bear. 

There was one fish, very well known to all of us, which had 
its residence under a large thorn tree growing on the opposite 
side of the river to that on which, at that particular point, out 


right of fishing extended. The tree came down, with low-growing 
branches, over the river, actually at one spot touching the 
surface and breaking the placid current. A little inside this 


branch, a foot or two lower down stream, and right under cover of 
the tree, was the station of this notable fish, larger, as was generalls 
supposed, than any other fish in the whole of the river’s course. 
Here it lay in a quiet part of the current which ran more strong] 
just outside the stretch of the thorn tree’s branches, and sucked 
down fly after fly drifting on the surface, or any edible flotsam in 
the form of caterpillars or other insects falling from the leaves o! 
the thorn. The number of times that that fish had been cast for 
passes all computation. The number of casts that had been 
hung up and broken in that dependent branch of the tree would 
have stocked a tackle-maker’s shop; yet no one, not even MacNab 
himself, was able to say that he had offered the fish a fly in su 
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a seductive way as to get a rise from it, far less to hook it. 
With all his offences, and they were great, it could not be said of 
MacNab that he was an untruthful man. He had no need to 
boast; his actual performances removed all necessity for it. If 
we could have detected him in any such amiable weakness, | 
think we might have forgiven him more easily. As it was, he had 
allthe honours. But he never had, or even claimed, the honour of 
extracting any response or notice to his repeated invitations from 
this particular trout. Time after time, as he assured us, he had 
thrown his fly so deftly just above and beyond the dependent 
branch, and with such a _ skilful slack of loose line on the faster 
flowing current outside the branch, that he had almost persuaded 
the fly to float down to the fish in a perfectly natural manner ; but 
every time, just before it came to the trout, the drag of the 
current on the line had its fatal effect; the fly began to move with 
an unnatural wake following it 
in the water, and the sole eflect 
on the fish had been to put it 
off the feed, while the fly had 
to be pulled back, sometimes 
catching in the branch and 
involving a break in the cast, 
or sometimes, by better luck. 
finding its way through the 
branches and leaves without 
hitching. It was a fish, so 
MacNab declared, that it was 
impossible to catch, and if 
MacNab found it to be so we 
were bound to believe it, for it 
did not seem conceivable that 
it could be approached with 
more science and skill. Never- 
theless, if it could by any 
means be deluded to its doom, 
MacNab’s’ declaration made 
that consummation still more 
devoutly to be wished than 
ever. If one of us could suc 
ceed in catching it, the fame 
of the capture and MacNab’s 
consequent discomfiture would 
be sufficient to make that man 
a happy angler for ever after, 
and render him, over = and 
above, the most popular and 
famous member of the club. 
When | mention that | was 
the member who did ultimately 
succeed in that notable capture 
it will easily be understood 
how impossible it was for me 
to refrain from publishing the 
story of so great a triumph. 

l have every reason fot 
thinking that, whatever it may 
be for other people, the number 
13 Is my own fortunate onc. 
It was on June 13th that | 
went down to angle for that 
famous fish, with my great 
idea, and with a reel of fine 
cotton in addition to my usual 
angler’s outfit. As I struck 
the river at a point 5oyds. or 
more above the fatal thorn 
tree, | could already see that 
the fish was on the feed, for 
the day was quict, the water's 
surface calm and the ring that 
he made as he rose in his back- 
water visible from some dis- 
tance. Then I “fetched a 
circuit,” wide enough to pre- 
clude any possibility of the 
vibration of the ground beneath my feet being carried to the trout 
and crept up to the reedy fringe of the river nearly opposite the fish, 
but a little below him. I knew with some accuracy the length of 
line required to reach him, but for the moment I had other pre 
parations than this to make. On the strong cast which | had 
fastened to the reel line I tied, in the way that a wet-fly-fisher 
ties a “ dropper,” 3ft. or so of finer gut, at the end of whic h was 
the alder fly that seemed to me most like the samples that the 
fish was taking. To the extremity of the main cast I atta hed 
no fly at all, but about 5ft. or 6ft. of the thin cotton, at the end 
of which was a good-sized buck shot; and then I scanned all the 
horizon very carefully, for I had no doubt at all that if these 
proc eedings were observed their purpose would be as apparent as 
it must begin to be to the angler who is reading of them. No 
human being was in sight to see my crime, and, with a beating 
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heart, | made my first cast. That happened which I had fore 
seen as likely ; the finer gut, carrying the fly, twined itself round 
the cotton prolongation of the main cast, and | had to pull back 
all as quietly as | could, lift in over the fringe of reeds and 
disentangle it. But i had satisfied myself on one point—I had 


my length correctly. The heavy shot had fallen on the grass on 
the opposite bank of the river. I had but to try and try again 
till the gut with the fly should consent to fall without entangle 
ment. The trials grew rather tedious. Twice the shot held up 


in the grass and I had to break the cotton, but I had a whole 
reel to work on, and something like a score of the shot. Tortu 
nately the very bough overhanging the place where the notorious 
trout rose so exasperatingly, acted as a real help to me in 
disguising from the fish the slight disturbance in the water above 
him which was caused by my stealthy drawing back of the 
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entangled cast. It was not until the thirteenth throw—again 
my lucky number—that all at length went as | wished it, 
and had it not been for the thought of MacNab and his 
sarcastic speeches I think I should not have persevered so 
long; but with that memory as a tonic I felt no impatience. 

At the thirteenth throw the shot, carrying out the cast, fell 
beautifully a foot over the edge of the further bank, and the 
fly cast lay kindly, with just such a gentle curve as it wanted, 
down-stream. ‘There | let it lie, and asthe current took down the 
bulge and the slacknesses of the lightly-thrown line, it was he)]ped 
and guided by the cotton lying in the water below the further 
bank, so that the “alder,” delicately anointed with petroleum, 
went down on the surface of the water as no artificial fly 
ever had gone before, on the inside of that deadly branch, 
and right to the very jaws of the fish. He had no hesitati 





Lying in h security, he had enjoyed fewer privileges of 
education in the nature of an artificial fly than any other 
trout in all that much-fished = stream. tle took it beldly, 
without question, and | felt the tug, as | lifted my wrist, 
which told me | had hooked the fish which had never been 


hooked before, the fish which MacNab had said in his haste no 
| had him completely by surprise. 
In a moment he was past, and below, that overhanging branch 
which had been my great fear in forecasting the struggle which | 
had ventured to look on, in spite ol Mix Nab, as possible to ensue. 
And then, to tell the truth, the struggle did not ensue, as | had 
Do we not often 


mortal man would ever hook. 


forecasted. It was distinctly disappointing. 
find it so, so far as the word often may be used of those rare 
occasions on which we have the luck to catch a fish above the 


ize which seer normal for a fish of the river in which we take 


him? He came along quite kindly, with just one feeble leap to 
show that he belonged to the true game-fish species, but there 
was no prolonged struggle. He was sluggish, like a fat man 
over-eaten, with an over-worked liver. I could hardly believe 


my luck as I stretched out the net below him, and was expecting 
every instant some keen dart away, as if all his sluggishness had 


-14 BOOK OF 


N first looking at Mr. Joseph Conrad’s new book, 

1 Set of Six (Methuen), we thought the author had 

een making some new studies im style, for on the 

cover of the work the six stories are described as 

\ Komantic Tale, An lronic Tale, An Indignant 

Pale, A Desperate ‘Tale, A Military Tale, A Pathetic Tale.” 
What a miracle it would have been if the author had at one 


and the same time proved himself to be a master of romance, 
irony and patho to ay nothing of the other three headings. 
But a little consideration led us to think that the compilation of 
this list was no more than an essay in the art of literary window 
dressin £ The book is no book in any real sense of the term. 
\t any rate, it looks to the present writer as though Mr. Conrad 
had contributed his six stories to a magazine, or the magazines, and 


had invented the descriptive titles when he came to put them 
together between the same covers. Such descriptive titles do 
not greatly commend themselves. When Mr. Conrad or any 
a story called “ ‘Lhe Duel,” the reader might 
urely be trusted to find out upon perusal that it was “A 
Military Tale,” and in the story calied “The Informer,” the 
ub-title, “ An lronic Tale,” appears to be still more superfluous, 
It is like Artemus Ward's remark in brackets, “ This is a goak.” 


body else write 


It is a pity, because Mr. Conrad possesses many of the attributes 
of the artist, and nothing could be more disappointing than his 
misuse, for example, of the term ironic, Mrs. Slip-Slop’s 
“irony” would have been more to the purpose. Let us try 


to explain. He says “ironic” in regard to the story of “* The 
Informer,” in order to let us know that the whole thing is a 
clever piece of chafl. Very ingeniously the author works 


out a plot whereby a man who has joined the ranks of the 
anarchists, and is a traitor to them, is obliged by his passion 
for a woman to confess that he is an informant. The irony is 
contained on the last page : 


I never met Mr. X again after that evening I took to dining at my 
club, On my next visit to Varis | found my friend all impatience to hear the 
fleet produced on me by this rare item of his collection. I told him all the 


story, and he beamed on me with the pride of his distinguished specimen, 
‘Isn't N well worth knowing?” he bubbled over in great delight. 
** He’s unique, amazing, absolutely territi 
Ilis enthusiasm grated upon my finer feelings [ told him curtly that 
the man’s cynicism was simply abominable. 


“Oh, abominable! abominable assented my friend, effusively. 
‘And then, you know, he likes to have his litthe joke sometimes,” he 
vided in a contidential tone 

It is not here, but in *“ The Duel,” that Mr. Conrad shows 
his best command of the ironic spirit. If he had possessed the 
style that goes with it, this story would indeed have been a 
masterpiece. [Kut irony ts the most difficult to employ of all 
the literary man’s weapons. At perfection it must be as delicate 
as the lines of a snowflake, vet as keen as the edge of a 
hollow-ground razor, and, more than that, it must be absolutely 
well bred. lrony at once becomes heavy and vulgar when 
used with a lack of breeding. The master of it in English 
undoubtedly is Fielding. Switt brought too much savage indig- 
nation for such a lght weapon to carry. He was hke a man 
trying to shave with a reaping-hook; but Fielding, with his 
all-round interest and sympathy, his detachment of mind and his 
broad toleration, could sit in bis easy-chair and paint the world 
around him with this, the most delicate and still the most 
effective of brushes. Mr. Conrad conceives his story in an ironic 
spirit, but fajls to write it in the ironic style. ‘The litt!e tale, never- 
theless, is as fine as anything he has done recently. It concerns 
two soldiers of Napoleonic times, who might have been friends 
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been so much trickery to lure me to an incautious netting. But 
he did not dart—only, he nearly broke the net by his sheer 
dead weight. 

But that was nothing. I did not wish him to night more. 
With such a fish as this—‘* MacNab’s fish”’—the capture was 
everything. Nothing else signified. We can have our excite 
ment in the battles with smaller fry. As for his exact weight, no 
matter! It is one of those points on which no fisherman ever 
accepts another’s word, and, moreover, he is there, stuffed and 
under giass, for all to see who visit the hospitable house of our 
fishing club. And underneath is written “ MacNab’s Fish.” My 
own name is not in the record. But it has an honour greater 
than a written record and greater than “ birthday ” titles could 
accord it. Inthe club lam known as “the man who caughi 
MacNab’s fish.” It has to be admitted that MacNab took the 
capture well. He took it more in sadness than in anger; but he 
was a changed man ever afterwards like an extiact volcano, with 
much of his asp-like acidity of tongue lost—and a little later 
removed his name from the club. But | know, to my shame, 
that the engine with which I took that great fish was a virtual 
“otter.” If only MacNab knew! 


‘ ’ ’ r 
THE WEEK 

4 4 4 ” 
and comrades. Perversity and misunderstanding cause them to 
fight a series of the most truculent duels and to continue a life 
long enmity. ‘The author seems to have rejoiced in making fate 
play with the lives of men. [ven so, he scarcely carries out the 
original intention, but winds up with a happy and sentimental 
ending. If anyone can sit down and imagine the manner in which 
lielding would have told this story, he will be able to appreciate the 
force of the criticism that Mr. Conrad is too heavy of hand to use 
irony with the skill of that great master. It is difficult to believe 
that in the other stories he thought any more about what he was 
writing when he made his list than he did about the use of the 
word irony. ‘The story he calls “ The Brute,” described as 
** An Indignant Tale,” is one of those in which a ship is endowed 
with a kind of personality. The conceit is good enough for a 
paragraph, but it is beaten out very thin in this story, and to call 
‘11 Conde” “A Pathetic Tale” is a gross misuse of the word. 
Pathos is as delicate an instrument as irony, and a much 
more beautiful one; but it is when the two are used in 
conjunction that the perfection of narrative style is reached. 
Probably Mr. Conrad himself would prefer to be judged 
by the first of bis tales, ‘Gaspar Ruiz.” He calls it romantic, 
perhaps because it is the history of a great passion. = [i 
might still more accurately have been named a_ study in 
brutality. If we were asked what is the strongest characteristic 
of Mr. Conrad, the unhesitating answer would be, the power of 
brutal realism. The revolutionary war in South America gives 
him many opportunities of harrowing his readers with descrip 
tions of the horrors of war. Take, for example, this paragraph 
abcut a lot of condemned prisoners : 

By noon the heat of that low vaulted place crammed to suffocation had 

become unbearable. The prisoners crowded towar/s the window, begging 
their guards for a drop of water; but the soldiers remained lying in indolent 
attitudes wherever there was a little shade under a wall, while the sentry sat 
with his back against the door smoking a cigarette, and raising his eyebrows 
philosophically from time to time. Gaspar Ruiz had pushed his way to the 
window with irresistible force. His capacious chest needed more air than 
the others; his big face, resting with its chin on the ledge, pressed close to 
the bars, seemed to support the other faces crowding up for breath. From 
moaned entreaties they had passed to desperate cries, and the tumultuous 
howling of those thirsty men obliged a young officer who was just then crossin« 
the courtyard to shout in order to make himself heard, 
The subsequent execution of these men is told in the same 
determination to conceal nothing, not the third volley into the 
slightly stirring heaps of the slain, not the walk among the dead 
of the sergeant with a naked sword in his hand, looking out for a 
stir or twitch that would excuse him for plunging a sword into 
one of the bodies. The tinal scene of the drama is incredible. 
Gaspar Ruiz makes himself into a gun-carriage in order that his 
sweetheart may be relieved: 

Ile lay there before me on his breast under the darkly glittering bronz 
of his monstrous burden, such as no love or strength of man had ever had to 
bear in the lamentable history of the world. His arms were spread out, and 
he resembled a prostrate penitent on the moonlit ground. 

Not a detail of the breaking of the man is missed by the author, 
and indeed it is obvious that he depends for his effects in a large 
measure upon the power of producing horror. This, surely, 1s 
not very great art; it is not much greater than that of the 
sensational reporter who gathers together thousands of readers 
for the rag that will print his account of the last dying struggles 
of some wretched criminal hanged for murder. We do not 
say that Mr. Conrad rejoices in this sort of thing for its own 
sake. As a rule, it is the gentler nature that is most apt to 
exaggerate the eflect of bloodshed and cruelty, and our author 
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appears to be afflicted with an inborn dislike of and prejudice 
against war and those who carry it on without knowing very 
much about them. His French officers, for instance, are 
described well as far as regards their externals. A good eye for 
appearance and an intelligent study of Dumas would account for 
the impression which Mr. Conrad gives us of officers. He is, 
indeed, rather too much inclined to think in classes. A soldier 
to him 1s a type of man, and he gives little indication of that 
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diversity of character which may be concealed under the same 
uniform. His civilisation does not seem to include much vision 
of the far horizon. After ail, the highest state of civilisation to 
which we have reached 1s due to many of those agencies which 
he considers most brutal, and it is a fact not to be gainsaid that 
the most civilised, retined and humane nation that has ever 
inhabited this earth is founded upon a history that reeks with 
war and bloodshed. 


SHOOTING. 


riikk COMMISSION ON GROUSE DISEASE. 

IL RY opportunely at the moment, when grouse-shooting 
is beginning, sportsmea have placed before them an 
interim report dealing with the proceedings of the 
Commission on Grouse Disease. This committee 
was formally appointed in 1905, when Mr. Walter 

Long was President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and for twelve months before that the organisers had been 
making preparation for its investigations. It was shown that the 
rateable value of the Scotch grouse moors amounted to £650,000, 
and that 14,000 men were permanently empioyed on them. But 
in spite of these facts, Mr. Long declared it to be his opinion 
that although the Board of Agriculture would formally 
adopt the Commission, the expenses would have to be met 
by private subscription. A number of owners and other 
sportsmen joined to give a three years’ guarantee, which is now 
exhausted, and one reason for the appearance of the report 1s 
that funds are urgently needed to carry on the work. In an 
interim report it would not be reasonable to expect an exhaustive 
and definite statement. Much of the work still remains undone, 
and many apparent facts have still to be verified in a mannet 
that will justify the committee in making publication of them. 
In one sense, however, the document before us is most 
valuable. It forms a treatise on the natural history of the 
vrouse, which for . 
many a year to 
come is likely to 
be treated as a 
standard work on 
the’ subject. 
Everything about 
the grouse had to 
be studied before 
the nature of the 
disease could be 
properly appre 
hended. Thus we 
have an account ol 
the food, and the 
effects of certain 
food; an account 
of the haunts and 
habits of the 
vrouse, a study ot 
its parasites, and 
some useful guid 
ance in regard to 
the management 


of moors. Atten- W, A. Rouch, A FALLING 


tion will naturally 
be first given to that portion of the report for which the chairman, 
Mr. Lovat, is responsible. He describes the disease as 


A wasting and usually fatal illness, in which the parasitic worms—to be 
found in every red grouse—are, apparently, through the lowering of the 
resistance by outside agency, given opportunity to work hurtfully on the bird’s 
health. 

There is a popular belief in an acuter form of the disease, in 
which deaths occur more rapidly and in greater number without 
loss of weight. This acuter type was studied by Klein, who 
considered it to be “‘an acute infectious pneumonia caused by an 
organism probably belonging to the Colon group, wii h was 
found chiefly in the lung of the infected bird.”” So far as can be 
vathered, the evidence taken by the Commission does not support 
Klein’s view. Lord Lovat points out that Klein’s organism 
belonged to the Colon group, and, as far as was ascertained, 
differed in no way from other organisms of the Colon group found in 


the grouse. Members of the Colon group, apparently identical 
with Klein’s organism, can be isolated trom the heart, blood, 
lungs and liver, from both healthy and emaciated grouse, that do 
not die for a period of from twelve to twenty-four hours. The 
evidence of the keepers is discounted by the fact that during the 
recent investigation several cases of the acute forms of grouse 
disease were reported, but when the experts came to report on 
them they showed either that the birds had died only from the 





wasting of the disease or as the result of accident. Lord Lovat 
goes on: 


While it is not argued from the above that only one form of diseass 
exists, it 1s, however, a fact not without Significance that in the vears 1Qgos, 
1906 and 1907 no Instance olf the acute pneumonia form of grouse diseas 


has come to the notice of the committee, though that committee has had 
field observers, 283 local correspondents, as well as keepers on the large 


majority of the more important moors const untly on the look-out for 


t 


In a sense the Committee have been unfortunate in their time, 
because since they began to sit there has been extremely little 
grouse disease. During the present summer an outbreak was 
reported from one of the lorfarshire moors, but the breeding 
season was not over when the report was drawn up, so that 
judgment on this case must be suspended Keepers whose 
practical experience was found of the utmost value gave it as 
their opinion that the best means for averting grouse disease 1 
to obtain an abundance of good young heather, and on this the 
report Savs: 


If there is one fact that the committee consider they have established 


absolutely, it is the intimite connection between the food supply and the 
health of the grouse; that is to say, it is on the food of the grouse that 
the co-efficient of resistance against the ever-present hurtful entezoa chiefly 
depends. All evidence tends to prove that liability to disease does not vary 
directly with the number of birds to the acre, but directly with the food 
supply of the indivi 
dual bird Provided 
the grouse has suth 


cient flood, means 
s digesting the same, 
ind conditions gener 
lly which conduce to 
the upkeep of vitality, 


it is doubtful whether 


an increased’ stock, 
and, therefore, an 
mcreased liability to 


infestment by hurtful 
purasites, really 


atlects the health 
of the Lird, 


Practical ob 
servers have long 
concluded that 
there is a recog 
nised period ol 
yrouse disease, 
and the cycle is 


thus desc ribed 


BIRD. Copyright The 


the very good year, 


vood year, 


the record vear, the bad vear, the recovery, the average, the good 
iwerage, 

\n alleged cause of mortality was the eating of frosted heather 
by the grouse, but the examination of the crops of more than 
1,000 birds shows that the erouse do not eat frosted heather 
at all. When the heather is much frosted the grouse die from 
starvation. That portion of the report which deals with the food 
of the grouse will be found very important by all who are 
interested either in natural history or shooting. At all times of the 
year the main food is provided by the heather (Calluna vulgaris). 
In [England it is called “ling,” in Scotland it is often locally termed 
“honey heather,” to distinguish it from the bell heather. ' Weare 
told that from December to March the shoots and seed-heads of 
calluna form the great bulk of the food of the grouse in the 
proportion of seven to one of all other foods put together. rom 
April to November * calluna shoots, flower heads, flower buds 
and early set seed-heads form the great bulk of grouse food 
in the proportion of three to one of all other foods put 
together.” In December the seed-heads of heather are 
preferred to all else. In fact, it is clearly shown that 
the birds prefer for food the seed heads of heather In every 
part of the year, although there are times when they are 
not obtainable. The report goes ove! the year in< lose detail, but 


+ 


that is the general effect of the section. Grouse do m 


xt seem to 
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ike readily to eating corn, and the conclusion con Oo 1s that 
more harm than good is done to the birds by feeding tnem on the 
ornfields. Grousethat were killed while they were feeding on the 
corn were found to be replete with “ indigestible and exceedingly 
rritating hu ind a comparatively small amount of grain 
Phe result of that is that the whole gut irom one end to the 
ther soon shows an irritable and inflamed condition. Luckily they 
ire not tempte to continue ich a diet long, because the 
rain is removed at harvest-time Ihe conclusion arrived at, 
therelore, is that itis only in exceptional seasons that any real 
harm is likely to follow from the habit that erouse have of 
frequenting ibb elds in autumn The food of the young 
birds is more varied than that of their elder 
Dine cr so mine chi sin the trst w c or two have been uund to 
ntain the follow oodstulls in varying proporttio (a na shoots; only 
the very tresh your rt n shoots are eater Callunat vers, in fullbloom, an 
tlower-buds Moss it capsules, or spore ca Black gnats and other 
sina s of vari ) " Crat flies w daddy-l rs. Minut 
Te ii s RK rrv flower-bu'ls, and ripe blaeberries occasionally 
lac my wes and v ung stalks Fern leav 3 hnum Kush hea 
in flower and seed, Formentilli seed-heads Of th tl most Constan 
ire the fresh your oots of calluna ther 
1 fresh blossems of calluna, and then ti " 
msu s;ofmo 
Closely connected with this ubyect is the 
finding of parasitic worms in the grouse, 
rhis is a subject that has been vers 
thoroughly examined by the Commission, 
but to which we must return on a later 
date. The question ot heather-burning 
iso invites comment, the conclusion 


being that not done to the 


at pres it it is 


extent which is required by the health 
of the birds; but to this, too, subsequent 
illusion will have to be ma 


luk Litvin ©O 


\MONG keepers and keepers 





fur mor intelligent and far less prejudiced in 
their jucgments than they used to b ther 
seems to be an increasing doubt whether owls 
ure quite as blameless as it has been the fashion 
for many years to consider them of the crime ol 
stealing the partridves’ e When the present 
Lor! Lilfors succeede assed a very larve 
number of ti little owls which his predece sur 
had kep mn plivily Naturally, they have 
pread themselves over the neighbouring country, 
vine i wh 1 ms very ood partridge land, 
Some of the most caretul observers in the neigh- 
ourhood are ready to atiivm that there cannot 


be worse foes to the partridge s’ nests than these 


little fellows vhich were released in the tull 

conviction that thew would be not only harmle ¥ 
but positively beneficial, because of their destruc- ‘y 
tion of insects an! mice No one denies | 

rood that they doin this direction, and cr 

has to b iven to the brown owl equally, 

perhaps more so om that regard It is even 

sand that he kills his own weight of vermin 

very night bor all that, though some of 

the vermin thot he kills is directly noxious to 

the imekee rs interests, it is still doubtiual 

whether the vood he does balances his evil 

wor on the partridag s’ nests ri ere are peopic 

who will sav that the owls ought not to be ale 


to get the eges because the partridge parent A RECORD 


would be sitting on them at night, when the owl 


be 


would about; but this would not apply to the time when the eges wet 
being laid—only to the time of tie bird's sitting, Much harm might be 
done before that. Moreover, the little owl is less strictly nocturnal in its 
hahits than most of its kind, 

OCCASIONAL DAMAGE DONE BY OW! 

It is qu te certain (the writer can vouch tor it of his own observation) 
that now and acain an owl with perverted inst net, such as sometimes besets 
the ordinarily well-conducted kestrel, will betake himself to evil ways, and 
live by raiding the pig-on-cotes, taking the young birds out of the very 
nests, This is on a par with the kestrel’s occasional habit of horrving the 
pheasant coops It is quite unusuil, but when it is formed there is onlv 


one sentence for the offender——the death sentence Ile is past all reforma- 
tion If the owl will kill the young, it seems the more likely that he will 
eat the also Yet, doing his work as he does at night, he is more 





difheult to detect and tocatch in the actual offence than anv 


the 


ilight criminal 


But whole uncertainty only makes it more and more clear that what we 


want is the appointment by Government of some person or persons who shall 


make it their business to « nquire into questions precisely of this nature, ar dl 


to resolve doubts of which the most obvious thing to say ts that itis wonderful 


they can still persist after the many vears that many men have been investi 
gating the ways of the birds and beasts. If their investigations had been 
made with perfectly open mind and less preconceived theories into which 


they strove to fit the facts, perhaps we should live in less uncertainty. 


ACCUSE, 


that while 


KeEPERS VERY READY TO 


we should remember there is human 


At the 


nature in a keeper he will find as many reasons as possible for the disappearance 


same time, anv 
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of eggs If less birds are shown than had been expected, he has _ his 
xplanations at hand, and if the birds are well up to expectation, there is all 
the more credit to him that they have done so well in spite of all their 


enemies 


Whether the vear be a good one or a bad one, his credit stands 


higher the more the numbers of the foes against him. A friend of the present 


writer told nim a story that must be interesting to all who study the ways of 


the partridges. He came, in company with his keeper, to a nest where the 


‘gs were just beginning to be chipped Ile was surprised to find the hen 
bird absent, and when he remarked on this to the keeper the man said at 
once, as if stating quite a simple and well-acknowledged fact, ‘‘ Oh yes, 
she’s gone to fetch tne cock bird When he asked the keeper whether he 
had known this to happen before, the man spoke of it as if it were the most 
ordinary occurrence Many who have watched the partridges carefully 
declare that the cock is in the habit of *‘ standing by” when the chicks 


are coming out of the shell, ready to give the aid of a peck with his strong 


beak if the shell is too hard for the softer bill of a small chick 


proving 


to chip it away sutliciently. his, however, is rather a different matter, not 


indicating at all the same devree of careful intelligence, from the reputed fact 


of the hen, in the absence of her mate at this important crisis ia the family 


wiunes, deliberately leaving the eggs to go in search of him It may be 


said that the weather was warm and fine at the moment Perhaps the mother 


would not have left the nest in this way if it had been cold or wet. 


DISQUIETING RUMOURS ABOUT THE GROUSE, 


The very latest reports, before the beginning 
of the shooting of the grouse, have been rather 
unsatisfactory. A good deal of mortality on some 
of the most Northern Scottish moors is reported, 
ind birds hs been dying too on the South- 
Western Scottish No 
sugvested for the mortality, und in the absence 


ave 
moors, special cause is 
of such apparent cause there is ground for hope 
the as has happened so 


often before, have been exaggerated, and that 


that sinister accounts, 
birds will come up to the earlier anticipations 
But it all sounds a little disquieting, after such a 


lair promise, 


Tuk On IN IRELAND, 


rLook 


So far the reports of the mountain game- 
keepers are decidedly optimistic, and seem to 
indicate that in spite of the late spring we are 
likely to have, at least, an average 
The coveys are large and the 
of the of the 
operated very strongly in the spring of 
the standard 
birds which left 


owners ol 


grouse 
birds 
fittest 


season, 


strong. rhe law survival 
1907, 
virility 
tell the 
Irish moors 


12th that 


and, no doubt, raised of 


among those were to 


tale. 
found the birds so scarce on August 


Moreover, many 
they did not shoot over them for the rest of the 
the stock 
probably larger, as well as hardier, at the end of 

to 
Tae 


season. Therefore, breeding was 


than for 


1907 some years, and we ought 


benefit this coming season. 


nesting of woodcock and snipe in the South 

of Ireland still seems to be on the increase, 

and an unusual number of wild duck have 

bred there this season, The shoveller duck, 

v4 especially, appears to be gradually realising 

4 more and more the advantages which the 

* ’ South of Ireland offers to birds which wish to 
found a family. 


A Recorp BoNGco (BodécERcuUS 


KURYCEROS) 


The hide and horns of a magnificent speci- 


men of this rare wild beast have been forwarded 


to us from Mr. John Cushny of Lumbwa, 
British East Africa, The horns are the largest 
BONGO HEAD. of which any record has been kept Mr. 
Rowland Ward was kind enough to send 
an expert to measure them, and the measurements as taken by him are 
as follows: 
Lengt 
On front curve Straight line Circumfe: ence Tip to tip. 
363 29} 11} II 
In the fifth edition of Mr. Kowland Ward’s ‘* Records of Big Game” the 


best measurements are from an animal in the possession of the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, and we give them for the purposes of comparison : 


I ength, 


On front curve. Straight line, Circumference 


lap to tip, 
If 


35 29 7-5 10 
The specimen in the British Museum is onlv 30in, on the front curve, 24 1-5in. 
in the straight line, g 5-8in. in circumference and r1}in, from tip to tip. It 
may be useful to our readers to quote the brief description given of the 
bongo in the Book of Records: ‘* This magnificent antelope, which co nes 
next in point of size to the eland and kudu, was long considered a member 
of the bushbuck group, with which it agrees in the general tvpe of coloration. 
It differs, however, in that the tail is tufted (like that of an eland), and also 
by the presence of horns in both sexes, at least in the East African ra 

(B. euryceros isaaci), The coat is bright chestnut-red, marked with a number 
of narrow vertical white stripes, a white crescent on the breast and a pair of 
There is no throat-fringe, and the hair is short. 
Height about 4 feet. 
We-t Africa, from Liberia, through Fanti to the Ashkankolu Mountains, and 
We are 


informed by Messrs. Butler, Jones and Sons, through whom the skin arrived, 


white spots below the eyes. 


The worn tips of the horns are yellow. Distribution— 


the Gaboon, and thence through the forest district to Uganda.” 
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that the bongo was killed in the Nandi Forest of British East Africa, 
The following notes have been very kindly communicated to us by that 
unrivalled authority oa big game, Mr. R. Lydekker, F.R.S., whose interest 
has naturally been aroused by the discovery of so fine a_ specimen : 
A few years ago scarcely anyone knew what was meant by the word 
‘* bongo,” which is the West African name for one of the finest and most 
brilliantly coloured of all the beautiful antelopes peculiar to the African 
continent. Of this antelope, long supposed to be confined to the tropical 
forests of the West Coast, complete skins were, | believe, first sent home by 
the great explorer, Paul du Chaillu, although the species had been known 
to science at a considerably ea:lier date by its horns. A lew years 
ago the species was, however, found to exist in the Mau Forest 
and other parts of East Africa, and doubtless extends right across 
the great equatorial forest tract. Since the date of the discovery 
of the species in East Africa, the name ‘“‘ bongo” has become 
quite familiar to all big-game-hunters, as well as to many of the general 
public who take an interest in natural history. By scientific naturalists 
the East African bongo is considered to be distinguishable from its typical 
western representative ; but the differences between the forms are so slight 





that they may be disregarded by the ordinary observer. As is well shown 
by a specimen in the west corridor of the central hall of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, the bongo is an animal con- 
siderably larger than a park red deer, and, in fact, approximating in 
stature to the lordly eland, the largest of all antelopes. longo also 
resemble elan', in that the cows as well as the bulls carry horns, the 
horns in the buils being very massive, with a wide-open anc less 
screw-like spiral twist than in eland, and always characterised by their 
yellow tips, which contrast strongly with the olive brown of the general 
surface, Their yellow tips, it may be added, are due to the animal 
rubbing its horns against tree trunks and branches, and apparently, 
also, to their being used for digging in the ground, whereby the 
outer oat becomes’ worn off. What renders the bongo such a 
strikingly-beautiful animal is, however, the brilliancy of its colouring, 
the ground colour of the short and somewhat silky coat being warm 
orange red, upon which are a number of narrow vertical white stripes 
all over the neck and body, together with a chevron and other white 
markings on the head. Another striking feature of the bongo is the rela- 
tively iarge size of the spreading ears, which at once prociaims the creature 
to be a denizen of the forest, large ears being essential to forest-dwelling 
animals, in order to enable them to catch every possivle vibration of sounds, 
which become broken by the stems and branches of the trees. Another 
characteristic of many forest animals is the prevalence of vertical 
white stripes on a_ reddish or tawny ground; such a_ type ol 
colouring, although glaring and conspicuous enough in an animal 
exhibited in a glass case in a museum or alive in a pen in a menagerie, being 
apparently almost invisible among the vertical lines of light and shade in a 
tropical forest. It is further noteworthy that among tropical animals, where 
the surrounding conditions are similar throughout the year, such a type of 
colouring is retained permanently. On the other hand, in animals of the 
temperate zone, like our own fallow deer, in which the colouring is intended 
to harmonise with the checkered shade cast by deciduous trees on the ground 


ON THE 


Epirep sy Horact 


THe **Tom Morris Memoriat 

IIAVE hae a long letter from a man whose views are entitled to the 
respect due to one who is a first-class golfer, has been for very many 
years a friend of the late Tom Morris and resident at St. Andrew-, 
and is a member of long standing of the Royal and Ancient Club, in 
regard to the form that the memorial shouid take which is being 
rai-ed to do the old man honour. The present proposal is under- 
s'ood to be that all of the £1,500, which is the estimated figure of the 
contributions, shall be spent, aftera medallion-portrait has been paid for, in 
endowing a bed at the cottage hospital. Why he should write to me, who 
have no say in the matter, is a dark mystery, but I may presume (he is abroad, 
so I have to proceed on presumption) that it was with an idea that 1 mivit 
give his views a certain publicity; and it is also to be presumed that the 
committee in charge of the memorial fund will desire to hear the views 
of as many subscribers as possible. His view, then, is that some more visible 
sign than the relief medallion should be raised with a small portion of the 
fund. Ile suggests an arch over the club steps, or, indeed, any erection, 
“be it only 2 cairn of stones,” so that a stranger coming to St. Andrews 
and asking to be shown the **Tom Morris Memorial” may have something 
for his eyes to rest on. He proposes that only a small fraction of the total 
be devoted to this purpose—say, £300—the rest being left available for the 
charitable object of the original suggestion which has been mooted. I do 
not wish to express any very emphatic opinion, but it does seem to me that 
his idea has much to recommend it, and that a monument of a certain 

conspicuousness is to be desired 

3ANK HOLIDAY ResuLits, 

Looking down the lists of the results of the competitions about Bank 
Holiday-time it may be noticed that the best scratch returns are not, 
generally speaking, made by very well-known players. Certainly it is a sign 
of the times that among the amateurs the rule of the few is no longer 
anything like as absolute as it used to be. Players of whom little had been 
expected came right out on top, ahead of all the famous ones, Even from 
our present amateur champion, though he was well known to be a fine 
player, such great things were not looked fer as that he would take this 
tle. We find him playing at this latest Bank Holiday-time at Lytham 
St. Anne’s, where he is at home. There was another, of olcer and greater 
fame, in the ficid—namely, Mr. John Ball, yet on neither day of play did either 
Mr. Ball or Mr. Lassen put in the lowest scratch score. It appears that 
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beneath their branches, the white-spotted summer livery is exchanged in 
winter for a uniformly russet or olive coat. Inthe general character of its 
horns and colouring the bongo approximates to the smaller African antelopes, 
commonly known as bushbucks, in which, however, the females are frequently 
much more brilliantly coloured than their partners, but differ markedly from 
ali these in the presence of horns in both sexes, as well as of a distinct tuft to 
the tip of the tail, But if the bongo is such a well-known anima’, my 
readers may be disposed to enquire why it should form the subject of a svecial 
article in this journal. To this very legitimate question there is no difficulty 
in giving a satisiactory answer, A short time aco the Editor of COUNTRY LIFE 
was favoured by a correspondent with the opportunity of inspecting a bongo 


se 


head which claims the record ” in the matter of size of horns; and no one 
needs to be told how much interest attaches to such matters, even when the 
excess 1s only tractions of an inch, among sportsmen, In this particular 
instance, however, the excess ts considerably more than even the largest 
of such fractions, If we turn to the latest edition of Mr. Rowland Ward’s 
** Records of Big Game,” we tin! the dimensions of the largest bongo horns 
there mentioned (which belong to a hind in the Hon. Walter Rothschild’s 
splendid collection at Tring Park) to be as follows ; 


Length, 


On front In straight / asal Tip-to-tip 
curve, line, girth, interval, 
25 29 7-3 10 II 


It shoul i, however, be mentioned that in a second specimen with consider- 
ably shorter horns, the basal girth is t1in. In the new specimen the four 
conesponding dimensions are 36fin., 2g5in., I1in. and I1in,, so that the 
horn-length along the front curve exceeds the previous maximum record by 
i jin. Large forest animals, such as the okapi and the bongo, are unlikely, 
Iam afraid, to be seen alive in our menageries, the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable food for such creatures being one out of many apparently insuperable 
difficulties. Fortunately, we have been furnished by travellers and 
sportsmen with fairly circumstantial accounts of the mode of life of the bongo 
in its native home. Bongo, which live at a considerable elevation in the 
mountain forests of both West and East Africa, appear, according to these 
accounts, to be almost exclusively nocturnal animals, and very difficult to 
approach, even when in repose during the daylight hours, on account 
of their extraordinary keenness of scent. They feed mainly on leaves 
and bark, and will, it is affirmed, rear themselves on their hind legs 
against the stems of trees in order to obtain these at a far greater 
height than would be otherwise possible. Small trees are also 
uprocted with the aid of the horns and their roots eaten. The red, 
salt-impregnated earih so common in many ‘arts of Africa is also a 
favourite donne-bouche of the bongo, as are likewise the charred ashes of the 
burnt trunks of forest trees, songo usually associate in small family parties, 
which perambulate the forests with their horns well bent back so as to protect 
their bodies as much as possible from injurv, the whole body thus assuming 
somewhat of a boat shape, with the muzze as prow, Obstacles are pushed 
aside by sheer bodily weight, while heavy boughs projecting across the path 
too stout to be pushed aside in this manner are crept unter, The smallness 
of the apertures through which the bongo manages to creep, is stated indeed 
to be almost bevond belief. 


| FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON CUR LATER PAGEs. | 


GREEN. 


LluTCHINSON., 


Mr. Ball had the secend best score on both days, and this may perhaps be 
taken as a sign of better golf than the first return on either day, It is not 
the same thing, however, and, as a matter of fact, the two winners were 
Mr. KE. Teny on the first day and Mr. A. Kimm on the second—good 
golfers, no doubt, but who will compare their fame with that of Mr, Ball? 
On the other hand, the leaders of profcssional golf form a close oligarchy still 
SUPERIORITY OF PROFESSIONALS TO AMATEURS 

I am afraid we are obliged to confess, looking at the results of recent 
play, that the professionals are really a great deal better at the present 
moment than the an ateurs It has not always Leen so. There were two or 
three years when, in my humble judgment, Mr. Hilton was just as likely as 
any single professional who could be named to win the open championship. 
We know there is no amateur now of whom anything of the kind can be 
said; and away back again, long before that, there was not that distinct 
gap, which we have to admit now, between professional and amateur talent, 
It is not quite easy to see why the amateurs are not, relatively, as they were, 
I asked Mr. Ball the other day at what age he thought he played his best 
golf, and he said at fourteen. 1 fancied this was overdoing it a little, and 
hinted that I thought so, and then he sprung the age of his best golf to 





sixteen, with which I could fairly agree—for | remember him then—but, he 
added, ** | know that I could play better at fourteen than I can now.” 
SKAID'’S GREAT ScokK AT Wrsrwarp Ho! 

All this is written with the results of what the professionals did at 
Westward Ilo! before me. Since the alterations of the links they have had 
some fairly good testing at the hands of Mr. Bell and Mr. Fowler and others; 
but none has ever gone round in a better score than, in a competition, 77. 
Then Braid, Vardon and Taylor come down, and immediately, at the 
very first effort, Braid kuocks his ball round in 69) strokes! Now 
this must be a little disconcerting to the Westward Ho! people. They have 
just been lengthening and altering and cutting about their course to muke it 
all that they consider it should be for the amateur championship, which is 
probably to be played there, and then this Scottish champion comes down 
and goes round in a score which makes it look foolish. But, as a matter of 
fact, the score must have been quite a wonderful score, not a score by 
which the quality of the course can be estimated—altogether an excep- 
tional score. One of the indications of its exceptional quality is that 
none other came near it. Charlie Gibson has been round in 74, but that 
was In a match, nm. G .& 
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\ (; } ! N y 

I I \\ j 1s compl vear I th 
ratulatio t t to him to-dav at his Kast Lothian hom 
{ rd, goller very. ! will in ar Y 1 many happy sr urns of th 
vy t ! } ! I ' | ! \\ ! has | n t ) t 
ther me t his var ur ra neo ne can jubt that the open-air 
life he has le ksi ' bournood of Gosford and elsewher 
has contributes ' ytol mer is physical and mental energy. An 
the chanve nas § n ¢ I over th ran A in th classes who 
now pinay it mean nae 1 the comptiation | tl nis ory ol moi'term 
it Ir his oun iV t game was mainiy the pursuit of the lairds 
the gentry; in t ’ il ittraction were, perhaps, as vreat and 
nduring as tl recreation Naina from the pel ind the foursome 
I wv tl i mor emocratl han it has ever been belore, and 
| imber of lave! must assuredly be far in K¢ s ol anything 
previ ly hro of When he played as a young man 
St \ndrews, M lburegh, North Berwick, Biackheath and Wimbledon very 
nearly exhausted the list of leading golf links in the country Lord Wemyss 
has lived to se« { vreen of some nd attached to every town, inland as 
well as atthe s ind | has also perhaps viewed with less favour the 
tendency to make t provision of coll facilitix for the multitude a part of 
local municipal enterpr But as a great Scottish landowner he has 
lone a great deal to enlea | name to the golfers of his own country, 
for in tl picturesq cour ot Kilspindie, o Aberlady Bay, he has certain! 

reated one of th isantest olhnog haunts in Kast Lothian 


Puk CONSERVATISM OF THE On ScHoot 


There are two antipathies which Lorl Wemyss has retained as a golfer 


(ne is his abomination of the use, or, rather, the misuse, of the iron club in 


the course of play through the green, and the other the wearing of a red coat 
There is a set of Lord Wemyss’s clubs in his | er in the London Scottish 
club-house at Wimbiedon and not an iron among them They are all wooden 


clubs, venerable in years, and fashioned by hand with the loving care of the old 
chool of club-makers long belore American ingenuity brought the scientific 


cutting precision ot tl turning lathe into use for th making of ciub he ids, 


These old clubs of Lord Wemyss are long in the he ul, shallow in the face, whippy 
» the shalt; and ann them you will find the old lofted bafly, the running-up 
yutter, ¢! holirg-out putter, the spoon, long and mid, and such a play-club 
is you will see being handled in the picture of William St. Clair of Roslin. 
But the curious thing is that these old clubs have not been handled by their 
owner for many long years Fhough the commanding officer of the London 


Scottish and a keen golfer both at Blackheath and Wimbledon, Lord Wemyss 


would not garb himself in the red jackel whose wearing was mace compulsory 


ty the order of the Conservators of Wimbledon Common And so Lord 
Wemvss seemed to shake the dust of Wimbledon golf off his shoon for ever 
more and to leave his old clubs tied with rugged twine lying as a kin: of 


heritave n his locke: 
BRIDGING THE CENTURY. 
Ninety vears ts not only al ny life, but it is a vreat slic in the history of 


A propk Lord Wemy has seen the | ather and gutta balls disappear from the 


| 
links to be kept as relics in the museum. [le has seen the old hand-made clubs 


disappear in favour of clubs turned out by hundreds a day through the 


id of mac nery, al he has no doubt notice with amazement that goll 
clubs, each with a numerous memb rship, hav multiplied by thousands, 
Ilis active litical life goes back to 18541, and, as he racily related the other 

yin respect o cientific invention, “* I began life with tallow dirs, and I 
um ening it with the electric light When he first went to Oxford from 


Scotland he travelled by stage coach and the journey occupied torty-eight 
hours: to-day he covers the distance between King’s Cross and Gosford in 
nine hours In the year in which | marrie’ a second time he learned to 
drive his own motor-car at eiehty years of age. Lord Crewe, Lord Lans 
downe nd Lord Rosebery are the committee he ding a movement to present 
Lord Wemyss with his portrait as a public recognition of the qualities of the 
im and the high distinction he has attained in many of the walks of active 
Is there no means by which golfers might present the venerable Ear} 
with a nicely-worded address ? ** Lord Wemyss on Modern Golf and 
Golfers” would be a racy and original contribution to th literature ol 
the game 
Pik DANGER OF PLAVING Our oF BounD 
A curious case has arisen at Arbroath, which illustrates the danger that 
is bound to arise in playing the game when golfers give little or no heed to 
the rights of private pr erty The community of Arbroath obtained land at 
Elliot from the Earl of Dalhousie, and a wire fence was erected between th 
links and the farmers’ land. The golfers persisted in climbing over the fenc: 
and trespassing on the farmers’ land in search of balls driven out of bounds 
The fence was repeatedly broken and the crops were trodden under foot. 
The farmers complained repeatedly to the committee of management, 
composed of members of the town council and the golf clubs. Warning 
notices were issued forbidding the tence to be crossed by players; but all 
was of no etlect in hindering a continuance of the practice Individual 
notices were at length issued to a few obstinate golfers threatening pro 
ceeding-, until at length only one plaver either neglected or refused to obey 
the warning. Proceedings are being taken against him in the Sherifl’s Court. 


There was a similar case at Kinghorn a short time ago, where the farmer 


whose lands had been trespassed upon by the local golfers in search of lost 
balls obtained dam wes against the municipal authorities as owners of 
the links xX F's. 


THE CALCUTTA CUP. 
rys<WO handicap tournaments are held annually by the 
Royal and Ancient Club, and on August 4th, 5th and 
6th the first of them was decided over the new course. 
The entry this year was smaller than usual, only reaching 
forty-eight players, and it was generally spoken of as a 
rather dull Calcutta Cup. There is no doubt that the 
increasing congestion of the old course is having a deterrent 
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eltlect on members of the club and fewer come at this eason of 
the year than was the ise a few years back. It ems very 
ibsurd that any child of six years old should have equal privi- 


leves with members of the club or ratepayers of St. Andrews, 


and unless some new powers are prot ured the glory ot 
St. Andrews as a centre of the best golf will assuredly 
depart. The new course over which the Calcutta Cup 


is played was laid out some fifteen years ago, over some ol 
the finest golfing ground in the kingdom. No great care was 
taken to make the best of the ground, and from that time til 
now the course has been poorly kept up and no alterations of 
any importance have been made on it, The advent of the 
rubber-cored ball, coupled with the hardening of the course, 
has spoilt a large majority of the holes, and now most of the 
bunkers are in the stupidest places. The course ought to be 
one of the best in the world, but to-day it is a very poor skeleton 
and requires to be diastically altered. All St. Andrews is at the 
present moment suffering badly from want of rain, and as water 
is not laid on the greens are in a dreadful state. 

Out of the forty eight players nine were pla ed at scratch, 
or behind seratch, and the limit of strokes received was 
sixteen. The post of honour was held by Mr. Edward Black 
well, who owed three. He is the only member of the 
club who has won every prize which is competed for year 
by year. Of course, he has won some of the meda's several 
times: but, in addition to winning all the medals, he has 
won both the Calcutta Cup and the Jubilee Vase. He hada 
great battle in the first round with Mr. A. C. Oldham, who won the 
Stock Exchange Tournament two years ago. Giving eight 
strokes, Mr. Blackwell was down all the way, and, playing to the 
last hole, was in the unenviable position of being one down and 
having to give a stroke at the last hole. ‘lomake matters worse, 
he played three very bad shots to start with, and only reached 
the green in four. Mr. Oldham had played three steady shots, and 
had two for the match from 7yds. or Syds. His first putt 
was rather strong, and left him about 4ft. beyond the hole. Mr. 
Blackwell, however, was quite 12it. away, but he managed to 
hole the putt, and, as Mr. Oldham missed, both went into the next 
round. lhe method in these tournaments is tor all halved 
matches to count as winners, and ve ry unfairly it works out, as 
it often happens that one man gets a bye in the semi-final while 
another is playing a hard match, There is no good reason for 
this plan being adopted, but the answer is that custom is hard to 
change at St. Andrews. Mr. Manstield Hunter (+ 2) tried to give 
Mr. k. Fleming Crooks (15) seventeen strokes, but found the 
task too heavy, and suffered defeat in the first round. Mr. 
James A. Shaw (+2), a former winner, also got beaten 
by Captain RK. A. Anstruther, a good scratch player, who 
impressed all who saw him by his easy style. In the second 
round, Mr. W. Herbert Fowler (+2) lost the first three holes to 
Lord Kinross (2), but afterwards played in his best form 
and won by 4 and 2. Mr. A.C. Oldham (5) had another desperate 
struggle with a plus player in Mr. Spencer Gollan (+41) 
and again halved the match, only to get beaten on Wednesday 
morning by the same player. Captain Anstruther again played 
well, and Mr. Harold Wilson (4) had a tough struggle with 
Mr. A. R. MacAllan (+1), eventually halving with him. On 
Wednesday morning they met again, when Mr. Wilson won. In 
the third round, Mr. John O. Fairlie (1) defeated Mr. R. Herbert 
Johnson (1), and Mr. Herbert Fowler defeated Mr. Fleming 
Crooks. Mr. Edward Blackwell beat Captain Anstruther on the 
last green aiter one of the best matches in the competition. 
In the afternoon, Mr. John Fairlie (1) won against Mr. 
J. B. Whitelaw (6) and Mr. Fowler beat Mr. Gollan. Mr. 
Edward Blackwell had the worst of the match all the way 
with the Hon. KR. Bethell, but he should eventually have 
halved had he taken a short club on the last tee. As it was he 
vot into a cross bunker some 246yds. from the tee and lost the 
match in consequence. Mr. Wilson (4) beat Mr. J. H. P. Paton 
(3) and passed into the semi-final. 

The weather on Tuesday and Wednesday was perfect for 
golt—a fine grey light and enough wind to make golt interesting. 
On Thursday, however, it changed, and it came out very hot 
with a terrible glare. The result was that all the golf played on 
that day was of a very poor quality. Ihe first of the semi-finals 
was between Mr. Fowler (+2) and Mr. John Fairlie (1) and was 
very disappointing, the only redeeming feature being Mr. 
Fairlie’s holing out. He got down in one putt on six greens, 
and as Mr. Fowler was quite off his game he won by 
4 and 3. Mr. Haroid Wilson (4) won by the same margin 
against the Hon. RK. Bethell (3). The final in the afternoon saw 
Mr. Wilson too good for Mr. Fairlie, who did not putt nearly as 
well as in the morning. Mr. Wilsor played some very good 
holes, but was unsteady in the early part of the round. He, 
however, won comfortably on the fifteenth green, and thus wins 
the cup for the second time. He last won in 1896 and with the 
same handicap. He is one of those players who vary greatly in 
their game. At times he plays a scratch game, but at others he 
lapses into a state when he cannot get the ball into the air. His 
was a very popular win. W. Herpert ower, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOAT-KEEPING. 
[To THe Epiror or **Country Lire.” | 
Sit Referring to the letter of M. B. Bruce in your issue of August Ist, in 
which the quantity of milk given by goats is discussed, may I, having had some 
experience in goat-keeping, say that the quantity given by a goat depends 
very much on the person who milks her? The two goats I had could keep 
back their milk when being milked by anyone they disliked. They would 
not give much more than half the quantity given to me wher being milked 
by aservant, and if we heard such a speech as ** Stand still, vou brate, will 
you now?” we knew that very little milk would come in, with the cxcuse, 


** They can’t have had their oats or their greenstuff this morning,” —S. 
g 


HEDGING AS A FINE ART 
[To THe Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LiFe.” } 
Sik,—lI should like to assure you that plushing hedges is by no means a lost art 
in this part of the country. I have never seen them done better than this year, 
and our hedges grow a tolerable amount of stuff in them,—West Dorser. 





\ FIREPLACE PROBLEM. 
{To rue Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” ] 
sik,—The writer of the letter published in your last issue may perhaps be 
interested in hearing of my experience with regard to the smoke cure of an 
open fireplace, and I trust the result of that experience may be useful to him. 
\ year or two ago 
I purchased a cot- 
tage with an open 
fireplace which had 


Y been partly bricked 
up and fitted with 


| a modern kitchen 
4 | 
| \ 

\ 


u 


Detot " dewre 


range, This I 
cleared out with the 
intention of burn- 
ing logs on the 


open hearth. rhe 





result was that the 
whole of the smoke 


came into the room 





instead of going 





up the chimney. 
Determined not to 
be **done,” I spent 
every Saturday 


afternoon or a 
couple of months 
in endeavouring to 
overcome the dith- 


culty. I tried 














various patent cowls 


guaranteed to cure 


Sectum SOrmwning Cures ~< petun Cer 

duum Pm Ke Ep * footenea as {et tof 

+ Comres wt, Aw ban msg Wik ™m with a strip of hang 
nWAs. dhe ehges ur Chom my ing curtain just 


under the mantel- 


smoky chimneys 


and experimented 


shelf, such as may 


be seen in many cottages. I then tried a hood directly over the fire, al 





o 
holes knocked through the chimney at the back, into the open air, to increase 


the draught. It still smoked very badly. Someone then suggested that 


“louvres” up the chimney on either side micht effect a cure. I tried these 
in wood, and was at last successful. I substituted for these iron ones, 
made by the local builder, and have never had any trouble since. I would 


advise Mr. Whealler to run a pipe from the open air to an outlet just in front 
of the fire if he is still troubled after the *‘ louvres” have been put in; but 
he may not find this 
necessary. It is also 
advisable to keep 
the ash to. within 
2in. of the fire-bas 
ket. I enclose a 
photograph, which 
you are at liberty to 
publish if you wish 
to ado so. This 
shows the fire-basket, 
which JI also had 
made by the builder 
lrom a sketch yiven 
him to work from. 

CARMICHAEL 

PHOMAsS, 

(To tHe Eprror. ] 
SIR, — Your corre- 
spondent of last week 
who asks how he can 
make his chimney draw 
is one of a large class 
of sufferers. I have 
built, altered and 
occupied a good many 
houses in my time. I 
have often suffere 1, I 





have sometimes triumphed, but more frequently L have been beaten, [have never 
mvsell vrasped why draughts exist or do not exist, vo up or own, are quick or 
slow \ big old chimney of good height is generally reliable I have such 
a one in my present house which is a narvel The opening is not now 
large, only 2.t. wide by 3ft. high; but the chimney draws so pro ligiously 


well that the wood fire, burning on ashes on a brick hearth, is often 6in. of 
even gin. in /rov/ of the opening, and yet every atom of smoke ts drawn up it, 
On the other hand, | have another chimney, which I built mysell, that has 
driven me crazy | have altered the chimney several times I have tried 
deep ning the opening it is now 2it, On. cer P, sloping the ba . narrowing 
the vent 1ft. above the opening and enlarging the chimney above this narrow 
part. I have, higher up where the flue was small, turned a second flue into 
it, and I have tried every imaginable cowl invented It is no use; in 
certain states of wind and weather it still smokes; but as it is wood and 


not coal smoke I donot mind much, so long as it shows some decent restraint 
In this instance the size of the opening is 3ft. Gin. by 3ft. Gin. and the 
hearth is raised I, therefore, after many and varied experiences and many 
and varied experiments, remain among the ecnqutrers, an lam no possessor ol 
a panacea, Qn the whole, [ think there are advantages in a raised hearth ; 
in considerable depth of what vour correspondent calls the ** hole” ; inthe 4a 

of the hole sloping forward and making the chimney vent narrow (but leavin; 
its length) a little above the line of the top of the opening; inthe « himney then 
widening out again and remaining of same size right up to the top-—-the modern 
gin. by gin. flue is not at all big enough for a large open hearth, As regards 
the top of the chimney, if the large size of the flue lets in the rain, it should be 


raised at the four corners and a large flagstone put on the top of these supports 


or columns. Lastly, the height of tlre chimney ts of the utmost importance 
I have cured more than one by raising it 6ft., that is, building up the whok 
chimney and maintaining the flue of large size. This is sometimes rather trouble 
some and expensive But after failing in smaller attempts round about the 
hearth, I should always send for the masons and heighten the offending 
chimney-stack before I gave way to final despair. Phat is what | am 
going to do next with my obstinate example. But, pray remember, | 
pose as no teacher, I prefer being a pupil, and drinking in the words 
of wisdom of experts. I will sit humbly and persistently at the feet of 
the Gamalicl of draughts—il there is on \ FreELLOW PFERER, 
[To THe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” | 


Sirk,—I think if your correspondent FE. S. Whealler tried the ‘* preventiv 


A Lhe Clummey Tor 
B polvamined Uxou edt 


3 bts ix Aiameler 
1 Clow 


A 
Cul of Of of por 





& 

Poy B. about 6 desing’ al- lof, 
& * + how Cont —_ 
Weel, 


illustrated in the accompanying sketch he would solve the pr iblem. I have used 





this with great success; it is the old pig’s bladder system modernised and really 
worth a trial costing 
only a few shillings, 


CHARLES FE. OLIVER, 


SAND-MARTINS 
IN NEW QUARRY 
{fo tHe Eprror, 
SIR, Our varden 1s 
quite unique, I think 
Tne lawn and stable 
have in front a pic- 
turesque sa d cliff, and 
in this are innumer 
able holes made by 
Sand martins, I i 
over twenty years w 
have watched them 
in almost perpetua 
motion day by day, 
retakir g, in some 
cases, from the spar 
rows their holes and 
flitting to and fro 
over the lawn. Some 
eighteen months ago 
a new sand-pit 
was opened 200yds 
or jZ00yds, from our 


nouse, The martins 
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retur >, at least a few of ul , to their old haunt 
ur gar | sO y fter the whole colony had migrated 
‘ ' ‘ , lg new nests or caverns In the freshly 
! i uw is nin vain, for the sand 
tly t i I radi s ol ih martins, who 
r i r UTS \l 
‘ ) in them 
t i n ! r ! nt rden 
' I \ i 
NETTING 
I ! 1 Co y Las 
I tr ‘ r pur ! his 
oT i ! hilar ¢ truction 
\ ‘ ! t i ) cal t y narrow 
t tw Yy ! n rr ern in t 
' rm Al | er ot the net 
t iy Ww er it work, Uf extren 
being 1 vit tw » We wien r0sel I llows 1 
to " ta d t \n eel or other fish 
rt v1 \ ti tt net | liy hinds ts way 
lo t rrow t tra ¢ ! ) et 
t his t t t rer ’ r iwailil its 
r | H \ row ' en wherein to set t net, 
pretera y tl l rat wii ist | 1 Iwo sta S ar iriven 
tol ! t r ’ ymomoda oO at hn side of the mouth 
tt act i width an allow th 
rh t ) t ' ’ rthe surta of t water, corresponding lead 
ts ‘ t ver lit ' k is tidal another stake ts 
riv int he i ’ isten th ypposite end of the net, 
and t t ro | ) " in v! hemp by the ti 
When shole v mm yt w rin the cr is of me sity 
ter t t very t and red of any fish that may have 
en travellu either ' wh tream they pass safely ove 
I net on one rney ul t 
r to | t wi ! ! 
) \ t r the 
< Is *u ' wi 
tream Sy) iH. Swuirn 


rium) and hav rr mil care 
! ull instr ) to their 
» we ' t { they ar 
t y Ta creasi 
j queen | matier in 
nor activ ' r is a 
mu att t 1 pa t her DV 
i wor ' t t tine 
if b tow on t { $s a 
lormerty I nh ! lad to 
\ i \ 1 ! ny 0 thie 
rea ' oO { rRY LIP} 
in 1 est nprovements tu 
remedy the satisfactory appearance f the ants’ nest, NORMAN Buss. 
SWEE! PEAS WITH rlikkl UPPER PETALS 
{To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.’ | 
Sik, —l » not know if the enclosed specimen of the Lord Nelson sweet pea 
is of any interest to the readers of Country LIFt As you will see, the 


lowest bloom, instead of having one petal, has three, thus giving a very full, 


rich ap iran to the flower It seems as if the same thing had almost 
appened in the topmost bloom too, as the back petal is partly cleft. he 
seed is from Mr, Robert Sydenham, Birmingham. I should be much obliged 


if any of your readers could tell me what causes sweet pea buds to drop off ; 
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it is usuatly the topmost buds that I thought for some time that they 





were nipped off by birds; but on looking more closely I find that the stalk 
“ms to waste away, so that the bud falls at a touch or with a breath of 
wind 1, C. Finnay. 
Th sweel pea flower sent by our wrespondent, instead of PpOssessil 
only one upper petal or stan lard, had three ilmost perfectly formed ones 


Flowers with two such petals have been rather prevalent this year, and th 


tendency s ns to be for such biooms to becom doublk »~We have not seen 
1 flower with three upper petals before. The doubling of the flowers o 
the sweet pea is not desirable, a much of their grace and beauty woul 
thereby be lost. Phe dropping of buds is more or less prevalent every 
season, and nothing definit 
can be assigned as the cause 


It is generally supposed to be 
due to a check received by the 
plants at some period of their 
growth, Such a check might 
be caused by a sudden lowering 
of the temperature, over-dryness, 
or Over-wetness al the roots, or 
by over-feeding with artificia 
manures. It frequently happetr 

that the first buds drop off befor 
opening, and then that the later 
ones develop properly. Some 
varieties also seem more liable 
to drop their buds than others 


Kp | 


A GKEAT SHAKI 
SPEAKIAN BENEFACTION 
[To THE Eprror. ] 
Six,—lIthas just been announced 
that the late Mrs. Charles E 


Flower, who died a few days ago, had left to the governors of the Shake 


speare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon not only a very handsome bequest o 
£12,300, but also her charming residence and grounds, known as Avonbank, 
and occupying the space along the west bank of the Avon between th 
grounds of the Shakespeare Memorial and the churchyard of Trinity, wher 
Nilliam Shakespeare lies buried. The Shakespeare Memorial—whicl 


bra y, museum and picture gallery, Situated in charming 


includes theatre, |i 
grounds—was built almost entirely through the munificence of the late M1 
Charles E. Flower, who contributed the site and over 4 30,000, and since h 
death, in 1892, has been very largely supported by his widow, who has not 
only contributed most generously to the current expenses, but has also give 


valuable property from time to time, with a vie 





the income therefrom f ring part of an annual e! 
ment, he property now le/t is entirely at the discretio 
of the governors and trustees of the Memorial; but, in 
her will, Mrs. Flower states that it was her nusband’s 
wish and has always been her own that a pubiic war 
should be made by the river-side through the beautiful 
grounds of Avonbank from the Memorial Gardens to th 
churchyard. There is no dcubt that, if the governors can 


, an enormous add 


see their way to Carry out this wisi 
tional attraction will be added to the many beauties of 


Stratford-on-Avon.—H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


BOUGILION PLACI 

To tHe Epiror or **Country Lire”) 
Sir, | shall be very grateful if any of your readers 
can give me information about the ancient house ol 
the Wottons, known as Boughton (or Bocton) Place, 
in Boughton Malherbe, Kent.  l[lasted’s description ts 
familiar to us and also the history of the Wotton family, 
a member of which, Mr. Thomis Wotton, entertained 
Queen Elizabeth with her Court at his seat there in July, 
1573. A fine fragment of the old house remains, but 
there was a great deal more, of which but few traces ar 
left. If any prints or plans of the interior or exterior ol 
the house as it originally stood are still in existence, oF 
any records of the Wotton family as yet unknown t S, 
I shall be most grateful for information about them 


Murikét. WaAtsoON., 











